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to be the first of a series of American portraits of the 
highest order of excellence. We believe that many of 
our readers, especially in distant parts of the country, 
will welcome the opportunity to secure one, and that in 
many parish houses and libraries this picture will be hung 
for the pleasure of the elders and the instruction of the 
young. Nobody knows how many United States sena- 
tors will be glad to preserve the likeness of the chaplain 
who has served them with such distinguished success 
during the past year. He has lifted what might have 
been perfunctory services into the range of spiritual in- 
fluences, which have made a distinct impression, never 
to be effaced from the minds of those who have listened 
to his words and made his acquaintance at Washington. 


vt 


A UNITARIAN weekly paper in London describes Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte as ‘‘the active and zealous secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association.’’ No doubt the 
writer had in mind ‘‘The International Council of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Work- 
ers’’; but how many of his readers, or ours, could make 
the proper correction? We know people who live within 
sight of the golden dome in Boston, and who draw their 
checks every year for Unitarian work, who could not 
name the officers of the National Conference, the Uni- 
tarian Association, or the Christian Register. Not long 
since the present writer was accosted as secretary of the 
Unitarian Association by a regular attendant at a Uni- 
tarian club. We have received letters within a few 
months addressed to all the men who have been editors 
of the Christian Register in the last twenty-five years. 
While Dr. George E. Ellis was alive, many addressed him 
as the publisher of this paper; and not long since a letter 
intended for the editor was addressed to the President 
of the Unitarian Association. Alongside of the enthu- 
siasm of a corps of earnest and effective workers there 
runs a sluggish stream of apathy, indifference, and ig- 
norance which is unaccountable to those who are inter- 
ested and well informed about these things. 


st 


Srmony is a sin well defined. He who gives money to 
purchase spiritual privileges or he who receives it as a 
condition of granting preferment to any office of the 
church is guilty of a sin which takes its name from the 
transaction between Simon and Peter. Simon wanted 
to gain the power to work miracles and offered his money 
to Peter because he thought the apostle might confer 
upon him the gift of the Holy Ghost. Peter said, ‘Thy 
money perish with thee, because thou hast thought that 
the gift of God may be purchased with money.’ Peter 
was right to be indignant and to fling back the money 
offered to him by this cunning old magician. But sup- 
pose that, instead of trying to buy the favors of the 
Holy Ghost and to secure a standing in the religious 
world by his gifts, the old scoundrel had come forward 
with an unconditioned contribution for the benefit of 
the poor saints in Jerusalem. 
him to go to perdition with his money ? 


wt 


OnE of the most depressing regions in our great cities 
is the quarter given up to the soothsayers, astrologers, 
wizards, palmists, trance mediums, test mediums, and 
the rest of the tribe that preys continuously on the 
victims of their own greed and credulity or upon the 
miseries of the sorrowful and the heavy laden. When 
one sees house after house, in long rows, given up to 
‘them that have familiar spirits and unto wizards that 
peep and that mutter,’’ he wonders how long before 
civilization will reach the back streets of our cities and 


We trow not. 
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the people who have money to spend on that which in 
the end must be only vanity and vexation of spirit. 
Psychical research cannot head any well-instructed in- 
vestigator into the region where these prestidigitators 
of unholy spells earn their daily bread. With some slight 
improvements in their methods of jugglery this class 
practises the same arts which deluded kings thousands 
of years ago and raised up against prophets and apostles 
their most successful opponents. Once they were danger- 
ous, now they are harmless, except to those who give 
them money and trust their magical arts to furnish guides 
to prosperity and happiness. . 


American Diplomacy. 


Public men are regarded as fair game for the critics. 
Whether criticism in any given case comes from the high- 
est moral sentiments or is merely selfish or captious, men 
and women in private station commonly think that they 
have a right to say in public anything that happens to 
come into their minds concerning those who occupy 
official stations. John Hay, Secretary of State, is com- 
monly regarded outside of his own country as a candidate, 
at least, for the highest place among diplomats who put 
honor, conscience, and a sound mind into their work. 
But he is a gentleman of fine instincts and delicate sen- 
sibilities, and the undeserved censure of his fellow- 
countrymen cuts him to the quick. When he took ship 
recently to get away from the cares of office and the stings 
of innumerable censors, even before he was snug in his 
state-room, a physical collapse occurred which showed 
how great had been the strain upon him. ‘The sympathy 
of millions of right-minded people went with him as he 
set out on that voyage of which no one could know the 
issue, with the certainty that there must be a period of 
suspense before tidings of him, good or bad, could be 
sent out to his friends in every land. 

Such a man is too valuable to the country and to the 
world to be ground to death in the mill of censorious 
criticism. Suppose he does make mistakes. Let us take 
it for granted that sometimes he. will, by excess of zeal 
for his country, give consent to some measure that will 
not finally turn out to be right and best, a sa settled policy. 
Is it necessary to spring to our feet with the assertion 
that here is a betrayal of the country, and that this man, 
set in his high place, is using his influence and his power 
to lower the standard of the national honor? Mr. Hay 
has had forty years of experience of the most enlighten- 
ing kind. ‘Trained by Abraham Lincoln, from whom he 
absorbed sentiments and principles of value second to 
none in the administration of great affairs, and since that 
time having had much and varied experience and contact 
with the first minds of all countries in Europe and Asia, 
he may be supposed to know quite as much as any of his 
critics, and to have means of judgment quite beyond the 
resources of the ordinary citizen, 

As each citizen reads his morning paper, ideas pass 
rapidly through his mind. If he is alert, quick of thought 
and conscience, he will pass rapid judgment upon the 
news that comes under his eye. He will instinctively 
feel, and perhaps say, “This is right’’ or, “‘This is wrong.” 
So doing he is well within his rights. Moreover, it is his 
privilege to discuss every question of public policy with 
whomsoever will listen, and, if he can find a foeman 
worthy of his steel, to engage in open discussion and 
controversy on all subjects which affect the policy of the 
government and the welfare of the people. But to do 
this is one thing. To impugn the motives and to revile 
the public officer who may propose a policy which is 
obnoxious to him is quite another thing, and no citizen 
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is within his rights when, without proof such as would 
bear inspection and survive a cross-examination, he ac- 
cuses an officer of the government of being moved by 
mean ambitions and selfish motives to unworthy ends. 
In the case of Mr. Hay such aspersions have been par- 
ticularly misplaced and misdirected, because, if he did 
not occupy his high place and wield the great influence 
that has become a part of his official action, he would be 
regarded by everybody as a man whom the nation ought 
to treat as a personage of great worth and high distinction. 
Unless he shall make some blunder or fall into some error, 
not now to be anticipated, he will take his place among 
the great civil ministers and something more; for to him 
more than to any other living man is due the fact that 
diplomacy has been rescued from the traditions of Talley- 
rand and Machiavelli. Only a generation ago the most 
conscientious ministers of state considered it necessary 
to veil their purposes in doubtful phrases and terms ca- 
pable of a double interpretation. It was considered unsafe 
for a man to state his case frankly and let his fellow- 
negotiators see what he was aiming at from the beginning. 
‘The language of diplomacy”’ is a phrase that everybody 
understood to cover dark sayings and profound mysteries 
which were to be brought to the light only after skilful 
thrust and parry of men intent upon concealing each his 
own thought and discovering the purposes of his antago- 
nist. The result of such negotiation was a compromise 
commonly not wholly satisfactory to any one. 

Now to Mr. Hay it is due that ‘‘American diplomacy,” 
which at first was startling and obnoxious to foreigners, 
because it was so blunt and so frank, has come to 
be regarded as an example worthy of imitation. Frank- 
ness begets frankness, truth in statement calls for truth 
in reply; and, the whole case being laid before negotiators, 
arbitrators, and governments, the counter-statements and 
opposing interests naturally range themselves in open 
order, and judgment proceeds upon a statement of facts 
which can be treated according to their merits. We take 
a long step toward universal peace when it is known 
everywhere that a minister of state is expected first of 
all to tell the truth, to claim only what is right, to take 
no unfair advantage, and to be content if in the end 
justice is done between the nations involved, whether in 
contentions over antagonistic interests or in treaties of 
amity and mutual assistance. America cannot be proud 
of all her institutions nor of her repute among the nations 
in all respects, but of American diplomacy as it is now 
known in foreign chancelleries and the courts of kings 
we may be proud. The peace of the world and the in- 
terests of mankind at large have been made more secure 
because of the humane American policy which in Asia, 
for instance, has been steadily pushed into the forefront 
of the councils of all nations. 


God — Father. 


Let us say what we will about strength of character, 
independence, and individuality, human nature never 
outgrows a longing for somebody to trust, to lean upon, 
and place confidence in. Our whole nature demands a 
universe that is the expression of personality. Science 
cannot substitute for this Person a universal IT. Perhaps 
it has not tried todo so. We imagine that all the science 
of the present day, which is atheistic in tone and spirit, 
is pseudo-science. Investigation is strongly inclined to 
look through that force and matter, of which much was 
made a generation ago, and find in it force and will. 
The scientific affirmation of the present day is not un- 
like the old philosophical affirmation, One God, Over All 
and In All. ; 
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At all events there remains the soul-hunger for some 
one that can take out of the universe its spiritual bar- 
renness, loneliness, and unmeaningness. Richter’s dream 
of the orphaned soul is always pertinent. It is an ap- 
peal not simply against old-fashioned atheism, but 
against scientific negation. The last feeling of man is 
the same as the first,—a wail for some one else to rest 
in and trust. Faith is the core of religion, as it is the 
genius of childhood. The Father of the universe hems 
in the larger life, as the father of home hems in and 
encircles the babe. 

It is this and nothing else that gives the Lord’s Prayer 
its force and acceptability. No other prayer can ever 
displace it—even its assumptions that no longer have 
weight with us. It is its overwhelming paternalism that 
fits our need. It takes us to our Father,—our Father in 
the heavens. We who assert ourselves so stoutly else- 
where, humble ourselves cheerfully and comfortingly in 
the arms of a divine parent. 

The problems of life are all hedged in with weakness 
and possible death. Turn which way we will, we find 
our limitations are very near us. If we have, as human 
beings, climbed from animal consciousness to human 
self-consciousness, this only emphasizes the conviction 
or consciousness of a presence not ourselves,—a being in 
whom we have our being by suffrage. It is this escape 
from animal limitations, this great uplook and outlook 
of manhood, that overwhelms us. It charges us with 
unbounded responsibilities and duties; it fills us with 
restless hopes; it begets in us the dream of immortality. 
The more we find out ourselves, the more we find our 
relations to a Self higher than ourselves. Is it any won- 
der that all the world has cried out to God? Our weak- 
ness and our strength alike search after the Father. 

All the more essential is it that we shall not bewilder 
ourselves in the mazes of traditional religions. The one 
thing that above all others in this world should be—must 
be—simple and honest. is prayer. Prayers and praise 
are often differentiations—both false—of.a great truth. 
They are platitudinous displacements of the simple cry 
of the soul for the Father. Is it not possible that the 
rule laid down by Jesus is the only wise 6ne,—‘‘Shut the 
door and speak to thy Father in secret ’’? 


The Key of the Gospel. 


Whether one is a member of the Catholic Church or a 
free thinker of the most extreme kind who takes only a 
philosophic interest in the message of Jesus to the world, 
it is always worth while to ask what is there about the 
gospel which is beyond dispute. For a moment we would 
draw attention not alone to the good tidings, but to the 


_ duties enjoined by the teaching of Jesus. For his gospel 


is not merely a message of consolation to the world, it 
is also a call to duty; and it behooves us to know the 
nature of the service required of one who is obedient 
to the call. 

Whether we seek for our answer in the Gospels them- 
selves or in the comments upon them made by repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Church, we find difficulties. 
No two branches of the Christian Church agree to un- 
derstand all the sayings of Jesus in precisely the same 
way. In some cases what one affirms, the other denies 
in explicit terms. Since the higher criticism came in, 
new questions have arisen. We ask not only, What did 
Jesus mean in what he said, but also, Did he say all that 
the reporters have in the four Gospels attributed to him? 
Whether we ask what Jesus was in his innermost nature, 
of what he did in his private and public life, or what he 
said to his disciples or to the multitude, we are met by 
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doubts and questions. No one is able, in such terms 
that all intelligent people will assent, to tell exactly what 
Jesus was, what he said, or what he did, and to define 
for us the obligation which these things lay upon us if 
we profess to be his disciples. 

But there are aspects of the life and teaching of Jesus 
entirely free from doubt or question of any kind. Critics 
of all schools agree in their estimate of the character and 
conduct of Jesus in matters of the first importance if we 
are to regard him as a teacher and inspirer of mankind. 
Nobody doubts that he believed in God, that he be- 
lieved that God was an infinite being, of such a charac- 
ter that it was right to describe him as the Father of 
the human race. Nobody doubts that he believed the 
other side of that truth and claimed to be the Son of 
God, and that in this claim he included those whom he 
called his brethren and sisters,—the men and women 
through whom his message went out to the world and 
those who through them were to receive it throughout all 
time. Nobody doubts that in some sense he believed 
that the human soul was indestructible, and that he 
taught a doctrine concerning death, and life hereafter, 
full of consolation to those who were to suffer even the 
most extreme forms of tribulation, and who would be 
loyal even unto death. While so many are now turning 
their thoughts toward the mission and message of Jesus, 
it is worth while to fix attention on these central teach- 
ings of Jesus about which there is no manner of dispute. 
If one is inclined to believe as Jesus did, in regard to 
these essentials of religious faith, he need not stop to 
consult the commentaries or the critics, he need have no 
fixed views concerning the origin or the character of 
the four Gospels, or of the Epistles of Paul. These beliefs 
of Jesus are written all over the face of the record and 
the history of Christianity. They are to be received 
or not without recourse to learned critics of any kind. 

But, when these truths are received, another question 
arises of even more importance. Whatever Jesus was 
or said or did, he is no exemplar for us and no leader 
that we ought to follow unless he lays upon us some ob- 
ligation, some duty, level to our ability and binding upon 
all human creatures. Is there any such law which comes 
to us out of the gospel as unmistakably as the truths 
we have just mentioned,—an obligation which no ra- 
tional creature can deny without being disloyal to him- 
self and to his fellow-man? It is certain that we shall 
not find such a law in the teaching of Jesus if we bind 
ourselves to the literal meaning of many of the sayings 
attributed to him and the acts recorded. From Tolstoy 
to Pius X. the range of duties enjoined in literal obedi- 
ence to the sayings of Jesus is so wide that in a lifetime 
human intelligence would not be adequate to the task 
of setting them in order. 
is a law of duty, written all over the record, shining 
through every word and deed, and stamped deep in the 
hearts of those who knew him by the impression he made 
every day, everywhere, in the company of men and 
women of every kind and that is the law of service. 
We can’t love everybody if we try. We cannot lay 
out in advance the duties which will exactly conform 
to the supreme law of duty which we admit as the final 
test of service. Discouragement falls upon us when we 
attempt to live up to the saying as ‘‘Be ye perfect even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

But mutual service, while it is a phrase which does not 
rise to the level of the highest ideals of morality and re- 
ligion, provides a first step which is level to the ability 
of every human being; and it is the one thing which no 
one will dispute when we say it was manifested in every- 
thing that comes to us concerning the life, conduct, and 
character of Jesus of Nazareth. All his exhortations are 
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* tional excitement called ‘‘conviction of sin.”’ 


And yet we hold that there . 
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burdened with the appeal to men and women to put their 
lives at the service of the world. The claim that he would 
make for himself was that the Father’s business which 
was intrusted to him was to take the part of a servant, 
and to teach the human family that through mutual 
service they were to rise to all the attainments which 
befitted sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty. We 
cannot love everybody if we try; but we can serve, we 
can do good even to the unthankful and to the evil. 
And, if we take upon ourselves the obligation to do so, 
we shall have the key to the understanding of the gospel. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Revivalism. 


When Father Taylor said that it would take as many 


- Unitarian sermons to convert a sinner as it would quarts 


of skimmed milk to make a man drunk, he was as just 
and accurate as he was witty. I do not remember that 
I have ever heard a Unitarian sermon consciously directed 
to the conversion of sinners. This may be a reproach, 
but it is undoubtedly indicative of the Unitarian habit 
of mind and principle of practice. The object of Unita- 
rian preaching has never been the awakening of the emo- 
Its object 
has rather been to win men to the love of good and the 
love of God, to bring them into allegiance to the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, to rouse in them enthusiasm for righteous- 
ness and confidence in the purposes of the Eternal. 
Character, not conversion, has been the aim. In this 
endeavor Unitarian preaching has been extraordinarily 


successful, but in the pursuit of this object the ordinary 


revival methods find no natural place. 
I believe in judging all movements of human energy 
and devotion by the good there is in them. We should 


. judge men and things by the sunshine they radiate, not 


by the shadows they cast. So I have no desire to ridi- 
cule the freshets of religious feeling which many excellent 
people deem the indispensable accompaniments of the 
true Christian life. No thoughtful man can help seeing 
that there are ‘‘tides of the spirit,’ and that men’s minds 
and hearts are more open to religious influences at some 
times than at others. There is something more in the 
phenomenon of revivalism than the magnetism of a sen- 
sational speaker or the emotional appeal of music or the 
enthusiasm generated by a crowd. At the root of the 


- matter lies the fact that man cannot live by bread alone. 


If noble satisfactions are not within his reach, then he 
tries to be satisfied with ignoble imitations. The bottom 
fact of revivalism is the existence of a genuine spiritual 
craving. 

Unitarians have never been able to adopt the ordinary 
revival methods because they seem to embody certain 
pernicious delusions and moral falsehoods. They foster 
the fallacy that the entrance into the Christian life is 
difficult, but that, having once entered, everything is 
smooth and easy. All rational experience proves that 
teaching to be delusive. Nothing is simpler than be- 
ginning the Christian life, but persistence in the Chris- 
tian life requires an immense deal of patience and resolu- 
tion. Revivalism depreciates the necessity of this pa- 
tient practice of the Christian virtues. We do not ex- 
pect to educate a boy in chemistry by dazzling him with 
a brilliant experiment. Why should we expect our spir- 
itual education to be above systematic training? A reg- 
ular diet is better for the health of the body than arti- 
ficial stimulants, and regular religious instruction and 
practice in righteousness is better for spiritual growth 
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than sudden and spasmodic impulses. I think I am 
quoting Dr. Bellows in saying that ‘‘a moderate daylight 
is more favorable to the discovery and pursuit of our 
spiritual journey than flashes of lightning.” 

Revivalism further deceives people, because it stim- 
ulates dependence upon the exceptional and extraordi- 
nary. Men are led to believe that a certain feverish 
emotion, and not moral enthusiasm, is the substance of 
Christianity. Revivalism, finally, does not seem to Uni- 
tarians to rightly interpret the teaching and method of 
Jesus. Jesus taught that the kingdom of heaven comes 


~ not with observation, but is a hidden thing of the heart 


and conscience and character. Revivalism seems to 
teach that the kingdom of God comes with observation. 

The Unitarian view of these matters is set forth with 
devout good sense by Mr. Brown in his article in the last 
Register, entitled ‘‘The New Evangelism.’ Unitarians 
cannot be made to trust in crowds and clamor as indica- 
tions of religious vitality. It is their part to set forth 
the truth that makes men free, to emphasize the fact 
that the commandment to ‘‘love the Lord your God with 
all your hearts” is not complete until we have added 
“and with all your minds.” It is for them to commend 


_ the spiritual self-possession which is not spasmodic, but 


persistent, which is patient because it is powerful, and 
tolerant because it is sure. Unitarians constitutionally 
avoid extravagance of speech, because they know that 
extravagance of speech meats weakness of conviction: 
they recognize that the source of true and permanent 
passion is in the self-restraint that suffers neither from 
depression nor excitement. Their endeavor is to be free, 
on the one hand, from the apathy and indifference which 
come from reliance upon the critical faculties alone, and, 
on the other hand, from the fanaticism that characterizes 
the reign of uncontrolled feeling. They desire to unite 
the power of reverently reasoning and the power of ar- 
dently loving. The religion of feeling alone is senti- 
mental and invertebrate: the religion of the understand- 
ing alone is cold and barren. The work which is done by 
ardor married to temperance is the most thorough and 
permanent. Unitarians must be ready to pay the price 
of insignificant numbers and modest outward achieve- 
ments, in order that they may more effectively serve the 
higher ends of good citizenship and Christian disciple- 
ship. SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Copics, 


AN important step in the adjustment of the relations 
between the United States and Latin-America republics 
was taken last week, when the President instructed Act- 


ing Secretary of State Adee to accept a proposal made 
' by the government of Santo Domingo that American 


citizens be appointed by that government, with the con- 
sent of the State Department, to administer Santo Do- 
mingan finances until the American Senate shall have 
taken action upon the agreement now before it, which 
provides for the taking over of the customs of the little 
republic by United States officials, with a view to the 
financial rehabilitation of the country. In his communi- 
cation the President expresses his conviction that final 
action on the protocol will undoubtedly be taken when 
Congress convenes next fall. In the mean while, it is 
understood, an American naval force will be available 
for the protection of the American citizens who shall be 
put in charge of the Santo Domingan customs service. 


ws 
WHILE the modus vivendi is being applied in Santo 
Domingo, the situation in}Venezucla appears to be ap- 
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proaching a crisis. President Arnal of the Venezuelan 
Supreme Court on last Friday handed down an opinion 
in the protested case of the French Cable Company, in 
which he decided that the corporation had forfeited its 
contract and is therefore liable to the loss of its franchise. 
Under Venezuelan law the company could file an appeal 
from the decision within five days after the issuance of 
the opinion. Inasmuch as the French government has 
taken an advanced stand in the controversy by intimating 
to President Castro that it would protect the French 
Cable Company’s rights vigorously, Justice Arnal’s act 
was tegarded both in Paris and in Washington as smack- 
ing of defiance to France. The appearance of a French 
sea force off the coast of Venezuela was expected as the 
next phase of the controversy. 


a 


THE attitude of some of the leading men in the group 
of great packing-houses known as the ‘‘Beef Trust,” 
toward the investigation into the methods of the com- 
bination that is being conducted by the Federal Grand 
Jury in Chicago, was manifested on Tuesday of last week, 
when Thomas J. Connors, the general superintendent for 
Armour & Co., was arrested on a bench warrant, charged 
with tampering with a witness who was to appear before 
the jury to give testimony for the government. It is 
asserted by Federal officials in Chicago that the ‘‘Beef 
Trust,” in its efforts to prevent the finding of an indict- 
ment for conspiracy against the packing-houses, is mak- 
ing systematic attempts to influence actual or prospec- 
tive witnesses, and the government has taken extensive 
measures to prevent improper activities by the agents of 
the packers. There is every indication that the inquiry 
will be far-reaching and thorough. 


& 


THE attitude of Japan on the question of the terms on 
which she would be willing to terminate hostilities with 
Russia was indicated in a striking manner by a news- 
paper interview with Baron Hayashi, Japanese minister 
to Great Britain, which was given out in London on last 
Thursday. In reference to the frequent announcements 
from St. Petersburg that Russia would regard a demand 
for the cession of territory and the payment of indemnity 
to Japan as the bases for a treaty of peace as unreason- 
able, Baron Hayashi said: ‘‘A cession of territory and 
an indemnity are the only points negotiable, as Japan’s 
ante-bellum demands have already been secured by 
Japan.” An indication of future international condi- 
tions in Eastern Asia was given by the Japanese minister, 
who. pointed out that the internal reorganization of China 
is progressing at a rapid rate, and that in ten years that 
country would be able to bid defiance to any Russian 
demand which it might regard as improper. 


rd 


THERE was an international tempest in a teapot last 
week when the German emperor paid his projected visit 
to Morocco. In an address to the German community 
in Tangier, where the kaiser remained only two hours 
on shore, Wilhelm II. said on last Friday: ‘‘I am happy 
to recognize in you devoted pioneers of German industry 
and commerce, who are helping me in the task of always 
upholding in a free country the interests of the mother- 
land. The sovereignty and integrity of Morocco will be 
maintained.’”’ Before he landed in Tangier, however, the 
kaiser declined to receive a political address in behalf of 
the Moroccan government, in which the sultan sought 
to involve his imperial visitor in the controversy now 
pending between Morocco and France, as a result of the 
activities of the latter country in the direction of apply- 
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ing the Anglo-Russian agreement which recognized ex- 
clusive French rights in Morocco, amounting to a pro- 
tectorate. 

at 


DersPITeE the energetic efforts of the Austro-Hungarian 
emperor, the crisis in Hungary, as the result of the un- 
willingness of the combined opposition to form a ministry 
unless its radical demands are conceded by Franz Josef 
continues. It was announced on last Sunday that the 
conferences between the crown and leaders of the oppo- 
sition in an attempt to bring about a compromise, whereby 
a cabinet could be formed, and credits for the expenses 
of government granted by the diet, had apparently ended 
in failure. It was proposed by the crown that the op- 
position should agree to postpone for two years the ques- 
tion of introducing the Magyar tongue as the language 
of command in the Hungarian army, and that it should 
pass the ordinary budget and legislation necessary for 
the recruiting of the Hungarian contingent of the army, 
but that the number of recruits should not be increased. 
The executive committee of the combined opposition de- 
clined to take action on the proposal. 


wt 


AN intimation was given out in London last week in 
a well-informed, but unofficial, quarter that the powers, 
including Austria-Hungary and Russia, are convinced 
that the programme of reforms in Macedonia must be 
enlarged to admit the placing of the misgoverned Turkish 
province under international financial control. The ten- 
tative plan provides that moneys collected by the au- 
gorities in Macedonia shall be employed exclusively for 

e benefit of the province, and they shall be disbursed 
entirely by European agents under the control of their 
respective governments. It is understood that the powers 
are so profoundly convinced of the necessity for radical 
action in European Turkey in order to prevent an up- 
rising there this summer, that they have reached a de- 
cision to exert all the pressure that may be required to 
induce Turkey to acquiesce in the latest scheme of ame- 
lioration. 


Brevities. 


A watermelon may be as big in July as it is in August; 
but, oh, the difference to me! Ripeness does not come 
until after a man is forty years old. 


Scare heads in pulpit notices are no better and no worse 
than like devices to attract attention in the daily papers. 
Only, somehow, they seem to be more out of place. 


One characteristic of many men who drink to excess 
is that, when in their cups, they delight in religious con- 
versation. Many neophytes in revivalism have been de- 
ceived by this well-known trait of the drunkard. 


In many ways the language of the authorized version 
of the Bible is, from a literary point of view, more musical 
and agreeable than that of the revised version, but for 
accuracy of translation the revised version is greatly to 
be preferred. 


Speakers who literally speak ex tempore,—that is, 
without premeditation,—often remind one of stories 
of men lost in the woods. They wander on until they 
come to a fresh trail which they follow a short distance, 
only to discover that they are travelling in a circle and 
have come upon their own tracks. 
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He who allows himself habitually to take even jocu- 
lar notice of omens and to notice the superstitions con- 
nected with, let us say, the number thirteen, Friday, 
or the necessity of ‘‘knocking on wood,’ need not be 
surprised if he finds these things stealing into his serious 
thought and gradually perverting the action of his mind. 


The claim is now made that Lincoln’s father was a 
Catholic, and that up to the age of thirteen years Lincoln 
assisted the priest who celebrated mass in his father’s 
house. Would this statement account for the prejudice 
against all forms of religion with which Lincoln began 
his active life, and which he put away with difficulty in 
his later years? 


When we were carrying on meetingsin halls and theatres 
nearly a generation ago, some of the men who addressed 
great audiences never forgot the thrilling occasion, and 
would always have testified to the value of these meetings. 
But the men who paid the bills, or the steadfast workers 
in the neighboring churches who had to take up the work 
after the stream had passed, were not so ready to applaud. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Corban. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 

I have read with pain and surprise your notes this 
week on the vexed question of the American Board 
donation, and have felt that for once your usual keen- 
ness of discernment had failed you. For what is the 
real question at issue? Not whether the history of every 
dollar offered to relieve the world’s need can be scruti- 
nized (of course it cannot, and in the absence of contrary 
showing it must be assumed to be honest) ; not—as seems 
so generally to be urged—whether the receiver, or even 
almoner, of the gift is thereby bound to silence, estopped 
from criticism of the way the gift came into the giver’s 
possession, though such gagging may be embarrassing 
enough; nor whether it is better that rich men should 
spend their well or ill gotten wealth for benevolent ends 
rather than in riotous living. It is simply this: is it 
right for any purpose, even to help build the kingdom of 
God, to accept, as from a rightful owner of it, a gift we 
have strongest reason to believe does not belong to the 
giver, but came into his hands through trick or violence ? 
That is the simple question, and we must not let it be 
obscured by points irrelevant or accidental. 

What if the giver disclaims any wish to bind the re- 
ceiver to silence? What if the world’s need that might 
be helped seems pitifully urgent? If the gift is not the 
giver’s to give,—and how can the generation inheriting 
it have any better claim to it?—then, though the heavens 
are falling, we must not—for our souls’ health, no!— 
accept it for any use except, if it were possible, to re- 
store it to its defrauded owner. To do so can but make 
us partners in the guilt, vulgar ‘‘receivers of stolen 
goods,”’ however we pose, in the guises of refinement, as 
almoners to the world’s heartbreak and degradation. 
We must not be caught with that insidious fallacy and 
do evil, however specious, that good may come. When 
New York City was in the hands of thieves and robbers 
a few years ago, even good men urged in palliation of 
the crime, ‘‘They are so kind to the poor, nurse them, 
give them food and fuel.’’ Truly—with other people's 
money! Would it have bettered the prodigal’s case 
if instead of wasting his substance with harlots, 
he had stolen half his brother's portion to found a 
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mission for those pitiful ones? No plea of ‘‘Corban”’ 
can avail us if we sacrifice the claims of justice. 


EDGEWOOD, Park, Pa. H. D. Cat iin. 


For the Christian Register. 


Faith in Spring. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT, 


Faith follows close beside the plough 
Through the dun meadowlands to-day, 
Choosing the sower’s appointed way, 

‘True to her troth and vow. 


Along the fells she finds no fear, 
But, while the earth clods fall apart, 
New courage fills her hopeful heart, 
And wakes her vernal year. 


To her the damp mould turned aside, 

The first seed dropping in the ground, 

Are answered prayer, are promise crowned, 
Are gifts from Heaven supplied. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XXIX. 


I told in my last memory how the morning broke for us 
after the night of fear, when the first telegram came from 
the young man who sent the fourteen hundred loaves 
of bread, and then the letter about our living through 
the first year which set’ me free to do whatever lay in 
my power for my own people and wherever I could lend 
a hand. It broke on our wasted city also in a mighty 
pulse of sympathy and succor before the cry went forth 
for help. The cry came from our own people all over 
the land and from the nations of kin to us in the old 
world. What can we do for you? While they did not 
wait tor our answer, but sent the help in a vast abun- 
dance to meet the instant demands, so that, when the books 
were made up, my authority says, in 1876, the contribu- 
tions from our own people and from abroad amounted 
to almost five million dollars in money, besides the 
vast bounty in food and clothing and whatever besides 
would be of instant use or worth. 

But of this bounty I can only make a mere mention 
now, and there is no need for more. So I will touch 
the memories so good to me still of what was done for 
me and mine by those of our own faith, mainly here and 
in England, to restore our church and our last home. 
It must have been in the week after the fire—say, ten 
days—that a telegram came from London sent by Sir 
James Clarke Lawrence, who went. with me about his 
London in May, saying, ‘‘Draw on us for five hundred 
pounds for your family.’ And this I remember we set 
aside as a sort of nest-egg for the home when we could 
begin to build. Then great consignments of provision 
and clothing came to my care from friends, known and 
unknown, we turned over to the association where the 
bread had gone. Mother remembered sixty-five great 
cases of this sort we sent there, I think, in one week. 
Money came also I must use as seemed best, wherewith 
I was able to help a good number quietly, who could 
not and must not apply to the Aid and Relief Associa- 
tion. This is still a dear, good memory you may be sure. 
Meanwhile money came to help rebuild the church, and 
invitations from St. Louis, New York, and Boston, 
asking me to come and tell them the story of the fire. 
This I was glad to do and told my story in our church 


in St. Louis, our Church of the Messiah in New York, 


and the Music Hall in Boston. And in Boston the 
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generous gentleman who was paying my stipend in- 
vited a number of friends to meet me at his house 
for conference touching the restoration of the church. 
The result in Boston was the Unitarian Association, 
with Mr. Reynolds, the secretary, took charge of the 
subscriptions there and of those sent in from many 
of our churches in New England, to such a grand purpose 
that, if my memory is good, the Association held thirty 
thousand dollars all told to help us rebuild, while other 
sums came directly to my hand for the same purpose. 
My dear friend of forty years also, William H. Baldwin, 
president of the Young Men’s Christian Union, was busy 
as a whole hive of bees in June, helping in every way 
he could imagine. Then in good time our churches 
in England took a hand in the work, the men and women 
and children in the churches and the Sunday-schools 
all over the motherland, as they did here in our own 
land, sending their offerings with letters of heart-whole 
sympathy for me and mine in the home and the parish, as 
good or better than their gifts, good as these were. 
Now and then a letter would come that made me smile. 
One I still remember from a man in Michigan, who said 
he understood I could write a first-rate lecture, but my 
delivery was bad. I had no eloquence or elocution: 
he had both, but could not write a lecture. So he would 
make me a proposition. If I would write the lecture, 
he would go round and deliver it, and I should have 
half the profits. I did not answer that letter. Another 
contained a quarter of a dollar, with the request that I 
would send the giver a relic from the fire. I think I 
returned the quarter less two cents for the stamp, and 
‘‘sassed’’ him. One made my eyes dim for a mo- 
ment. The writer told me she was a hired girl and 
a Catholic. She had read about the services before 
the burned church and wanted to help us. Would 
I accept the dollar she enclosed? and she wished she 
could spare more. It was a rude hand, and the words 
were rudely spelled; but I think an illuminated missal 
could not have touched me as those words touched me 
or brought the mist of tears. Meanwhile a small band 
did not neglect the gathering of ourselves together when 


.Sunday came, but soon began to meet fot worship in 


a house beyond the fire line, where I spoke the words 
that came to me for my own help and theirs. After 
some time also the orthodox church on the next corner 
from ours ran up a frame building in the rear of their 
ruin, in which they held services on the Sunday morn- 
ing and evening, and made us warmly welcome to hold 
ours there in the afternoon. I think we should have 
felt shy about asking them, but there was no need. 
They asked us, and meant it, with no fear that the place 
would be tainted by our heresy, the good, generous folk 
who were of our kith and kin after all. Then the time 
came when we said we must begin to rebuild, about a 
year after the fire; and the committee that had built 
before took the work in hand, for they were all there 
and all ready, and the money was there to foot the bills, 
enough, if I remember, and it might be something over, 
so great was the bounty of those whose hearts were moved 
to help us. We could not restore our church in the 
splendor we remembered, and this was not our dream. 
The walls for some space were not ruined, or the towers; 
and our good architect, the best master-builder to my 
mind in our city, who had done the work as his free gift 
before, was ready, busy man as he was, to do it again 
on the same old terms. He saw to the walls that they 
should be well restored and strong as ever; and all things 
were restored, simple now, but good to the last piece 
of wood-work and of stone. The first floor was done 
first, where we gathered for the services and the Sunday- 
school as soon as they were ready; and how glad we were 
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to be there I cannot tell you! Meanwhile our home 
was still a ruin I would glance at now and then with 
a sore heart, but hopeftil; for we had drawn every dol- 
lar of our insurance, to our wonder, and began to see 
our way to a new home, but not on the old lot. So that 
was sold at a good price, and another bought quite to 
mother’s mind and so to mine; and we also began to 
build, but found after a while we were not able to finish 
it save by a heavy mortgage, but from this we were 
saved. I had lectured now and then in several winters 
through the Redpath Bureau in Boston, to my great 
satisfaction and profit, but had not thought of doing 
this again until after the church was dedicated and all 
things were in order; but now in the strait about the 
house the bureau offered me work in this kind through 
a whole winter, if I could take it at prices I had never 
commanded. So I told my people how we stood. The 
work would pay for the home if I would take it in about 
six months; and, if they would give me my time, my 
stipend they had then begun to pay should be used for 
the supply of the pulpit, and would command the best 
men they could lay their hands on. So they voted me 
my vacation, and I went into the work with all good 
will from early in November, 1872, to well on in May, 
1873, lecturing from Belfast in Maine to far away in 
Minnesota, and do not remember missing an appoint- 
ment, nor did those who came to hear me seem to no- 
tice my poverty in elocution and the like. I would 
preach also on the Sunday now and then, and came out 
at the end of all my labor safe and sound, with money 
to pay for the new home far more ample than the one 
we had lost, into which we moved when it was ready 
and lived in great content. 

Meanwhile the church was moving on toward its 
restoration with no break or trouble; and, when it was 
ready for the dedication, my dear father in our faith, 
Dr. Furness of Philadelphia, came out to preach the 
sermon and give us his benediction, being then seventy 
years of age. It was a beautiful service, as you will 


know who remember him, the last of the apostles, as I | 


would think when I heard him who ‘‘had seen Jesus.” 
We were at home again in our church, and it was good 
to be there. We had wept over the destruction, and 
we read in the book of Ezra how some wept over the 
restoration of the temple after the great captivity who 
remembered the glory of the former house; but I think 
there was no weeping over the glory we remembered 
that Sunday morning. My heart had been moved to 
attempt a hymn for the dedication of the grand temple 
that had gone, the hymn we sang when we met for our 
first service on our return home, as I told you; and, 
when the time drew near for this dedication, I was moved 
to attempt another I will transcribe from my memory :— 


O Lord our God, when storm and flame 
Hurled homes and temples into dust, 

We gathered here to bless thy name, 
And on our ruin wrote our trust. 


‘Thy tender pity met our pain; 
Swift through the world thine angels ran; 
And then thy Christ appeared again, 
Incarnate, in the heart of man, 


Thy lightning lent its burning wing 
‘To bear the tear-blent sympathy, 

And fiery chariots rushed to bring 
The offerings of humanity. 


Thy tender pity met our pain, 

Thy love has raised us from the dust; 
We meet to bless thee, Lord, again, 

And in our temple sing our trust. 


There was only one strain I could think of for the hymn: 
it was again the grand Old Hundred. 
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One more memory I must touch of those books the 
dear friend would fain save for us when she felt sure 
their home would be saved, but they were burned with 
the home. They were all about our home county of 
York, and most precious to me for that reason. Another 
good woman, a writer, saw me in the stress of my trouble, 
and made a note of it for a letter she would write, I 
think it was for our New York Tribune. Some word 
of it must have gone to London, for a letter came from 
there asking me if I could remember the titles of those 
books. Well, I could not forget them: they were graven, 
shallI say? on my heart. And then, just about the time 
we were rejoicing in our new home, what should come 
to crown my joy but all the volumes I had lost, with a 
good many more I had never hoped to have for my 
very own. And here they are now all about me as I 
write this memory, the gift of Sir Edwin Lawrence, the 
brother to Sir James of blessed memory. He had heard 
or read of the incident and sent for the catalogue, so 
I was rich again beyond my hopes and fears. And once 
when I told the story to an old Yorkshireman, a Metho- 
dist, he suddenly shouted ‘‘Hallelujah!”’ and I said 
“Amen!” to that. 

And now I must say farewell in this final memory 
to the friends I cannot name here and over the sea, 
who have read what I have written with pleasure, and 
have told me so not seldom by letter or by word of mouth. 
It has been a pleasant task for me to write them, sweet 
as they are or bitter, or bitter sweet, as they would steal 
out from the mists of the many years. The good Bishop 
Horne says, ‘‘Wormwood eaten with bread is not bit- 
ter’; and these are all blended for me now with the 
bread of life of my childhood, my youth, and my man- 
hood through the fifty years all told when they close. 
Thirty-two years more have come and gone since then; 
but of these I cannot tell you now (and cannot means 
need not to me), as I glance toward my sun’s setting 
and remember the saying, ‘‘The young may die soon, 
but the old must.” Still I am glad to stay so long as 
I may, while in some rare moments I must confess I 
feel some touch of eagerness to go when I am held cap- 
tive by the vision of my beloved waiting for me, my 
very own and so many more where mortality is swal- 
lowed up of life. 


Luncheon with a Friend of Humanity. 


eo 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


A MONOLOGUE. 


(Three lady guests assembled, waiting for the Friend of 
Humanity, who enters hurriedly.) 


Friend. O my dears, I am so sorry to be late! We 
were detained at the mothers’ meeting to consider a 
peculiarly interesting case. Quite out of the common. 
But we won’t talk about it now. I really hurried so 
desperately to get here that I made myself go down in 
that horrid subway and took an electric car. Rows of 
men of course, sitting as if they had been planted, and 
not one civil enough to offer me his seat. You are per- 
fectly right, Cynthia. I really don’t know what we are 
coming to, the men are so rude. Unless you are a débu- 
tante, or else toothless, and haven’t a hair on your head, 
you may stand for blocks and blocks, and then it’s usually 
some girl who gets up, and makes you feel like a great- 
grandmother by asking you to take her seat. Sometimes 
I think that I will never go in the electrics again. But 
then of course any one who has so much charity work 
on hand as I have must learn self-denial. 
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Butler (drawing curtains). Luncheon is served, ma’am. 

Friend of Humanity. Come, my dears, let us go in 
directly without any formality. Cynthia, will you sit 
opposite to me, and Alice here, and Maria at my right— 
there, that is charming! I feel likea pariah among you 
in this dark frock, which I know makes a painful contrast 
to your lovely fresh blues and pinks. Are any of you 
afraid of raw oysters? Cynthia, my dear, will you tell 
me if that is the waist your aunt brought you when she 
came home? It is exquisite—really like nothing one 
sees on this side! Do you know, I am thinking of giving 
up Mme. Badger, she is getting so commonplace. No 
original ideas at all. And then she disappoints me so 
often. She says her girls won’t work a minute over their 
time, and of course I sympathize with the girls: they 
ought to have more time for recreation and shorter hours 
of work. But then Badger ought to take on more girls 
and keep her promises. That’s the way I look at it. 
Alice, dear, you needn’t be afraid of this lobster Newberg. 
The lobsters were boiled this morning, and I know it 
won't hurt you. I think myself that lobster Newberg is 
very nourishing, and you know of course that we eat to 
live and do not live to eat. Only naturally some things 
are more appetizing than others, and after a hard morn- 
ing’s work such as I so often have I feel that I really 
need appetizing food to sustain me. 

But as I was saying about this gown,—you needn’t 
laugh, Maria, in that way,—it was really a bargain at Hol- 
lander’s. Of course it’s good material—every one knows 
that it is economy to buy the best. That is what I al- 
ways say to myself when I go shopping, the best is the 
cheapest always; and, when I buy any ready-made 
things, I buy them with that motto in my mind. I must 
have good, serviceable things for every-day wear, and I 
should never have time to allow Badger to make them all. 
I must get some ready made, and I don’t expect them to 
look as well as the others, of course. It is only exasperat- 
ing when you buy the best materials and pay half a fort- 
une to have them made up, not to have your clothes look 
any better than anybody else’s. 

Do take a bit of jelly with your reed bird, Maria; and, 
Alice, won’t you have a glass of wine? I hear so many 
awful things that come from drunkenness, you know, 
that I have made a resolution not to have wine on my 
table—unless of course we are entertaining some gentle- 
men who depend on it, for I am not bigoted about it. 
And sometimes I come home so exhausted from meetings 
that nothing but a glass of sherry and a biscuit seems safe 
for me to take. I don’t depend on it, of course; but noth- 
ing seems to restore my tone so quickly as a little swallow 
of sherry, and I can say truly, as I always do when I am 
asked, that we are not in the habit of having it on the 


‘table. Mrs. Mullen, now,—you know Mrs. Mullen, Maria, 


—says she never has anything of the sort in the house, 
and she is so rigid about it that I really wonder if she 
hasn’t a brother or husband or somebody who drinks. 
Do try the Roman punch, Cynthia. It is Maravede’s, and 
I think he makes better Roman punch than anybody. 
Oh, about that special case that kept me. I know you 
will all be interested init. It is a woman whose husband 
has deserted her. Now, Maria, you needn’t laugh. I 
know that’s not uncommon. But she brought her five 
children before the board of Amalgamated Mothers a 
few days ago; and, my dears, she says she has been a 
Mormon, and has had three husbands in Utah, so that 
all these children have different names, and she com- 
plained that her husband now didn’t want to support 
them, and became quite ugly, and at last went off. Or, 
now I think of it, it may be that, when she was a Mormon, 
she was one of three wives. But then wouldn’t the chil- 
dren all bear the same name if that was the case? I 
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must look into that carefully. _ Anyway, she has reformed, 
and was a very nice looking person, except that she wore 
a hat with a light blue ‘feather. Well, you see, having 
been a Mormon, and left her husbands alive, there was a 
question about these children being orphans. And, if 
they weren’t orphans,—were half-orphans, you see,—what 
could we do with them? And it will take a great deal of 
time and trouble to find out about them, their fathers all 
being in Utah, and Mormonism being against the law 
now. ‘The two oldest are twins. I didn’t hear whether 
they had the same name or not. There, Maria, what’s 
the matter now? Of course they have the same name: I 
knew that the moment I had spoken. -But you do hear so 
many different stories, you can’t help getting mixed some- 
times! Alice, I beg you to have some of this paté,—chicken 
livers, my dear, mixed with the foie-gras, and I think they 
are more delicate. Oh, you arealwayssoafraid. IwishI 
could persuade you to go to our Occult Science meetings 
just for once. If you would only get interested in that, 
you could eat all the paté you want. I used to have in- 
digestion terribly before I became interested in Occult 
Christianity, and now I never think at all about anything 
I eat. It seems to raise me above all material things. 
I say to myself every morning when I first get up, ‘‘Every- 
thing is all right with everybody in reality, if they only 
thought so,” and it is such a help. There is so much in 
looking at things from the spiritual side. You know 
Esther Farwell, Cynthia. She had nervous prostration 
for years, you know, so she had to have a trained nurse 
all the time, and could only see her mother for five minutes 
every other day, and her father only looked at her through 
the crack of the door once a week. She is a well woman, 
and can tire out the whole family now; and it was done 
entirely by New Thought of some kind. I don’t think 
it was exactly Christian Science, though it must have 
been the same principle, you know, because she got well. 
I think it had something to do with Buddhism. She 
began by saying ‘‘Om,’’ every morning; and after a while 
she found, if she shut her eyes and said it three times, she 
could walk from the bed to the washstand without help. 
She says she always has to say it now before she does her 
hair. She has so much, you know, that it is very tiring 
to put it up; but she can always do it after:she shuts her 
eyes and says ‘‘Om.”’ I don’t know that she has to say it 
more than once now, she is so well. And she told me it 
was invaluable with the servants. She had a cook once 
with a terrible temper, and so she always said ‘‘Om”’ 
before she went into the kitchen; and the cook stayed 
with her for six months,—the longest time she had ever 
lived in any one place. I am delighted that you like the 
salad,Cynthia. I think, if the French dressing is properly 
made, the grapes do add a piquancy to the nuts and 
lettuce» I met Esther Farwell in the street yesterday 
—do you know, I think she is just a little extreme in 
some of her views. She told me she hadn’t made a 
mistake for four years; and, considering how queer she 
is, and what a trial she is to her family, it did seem a 
little hard to believe. Of course it must be nice to feel 
that way if you only could, and I know some people I 
think it would be very good for—my niece Irene Means, 
you know, Alice, who is so morbid. She wanted to make 
me a visit in January, and of course I should think it my 
duty to have her come if I could give her proper care; 
but I am out so much that I am sure she would be lonely, 
and then she would grow more morbid than ever. I 
was sorry; but I really couldn’t see my way clear to 
inviting her, especially as she is always under some 
doctor’s care, and there would be constant friction on 
that score. Speaking of doctors, Esther Farwell was 
feeling so badly yesterday about her nephew! He insists 
on going to the Harvard Medical School. She wanted 
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him to work for his fellow-beings, and devote his life to 
elevating the poor. He has been inclined to be rather 
dissipated, you know, and Esther thought the experiences 
he would get in settlement work would steady him. But 
he simply insists on being a doctor, just because he likes 
it, which of course is rather a selfish motive; but Esther 
says he ‘won’t listen to anything else. You think a 
doctor has opportunities to help also, Maria? Oh, I 
suppose you do; but I know they do more harm than good. 
Nobody need talk to me about doctors since I had the 
grippe last winter, and they would send for Dr. Chester, 
and he did me no good whatever. I was sick for three 
weeks, and I am sure everything he gave me made me 
worse. Dr. Chester isn’t any too civil either if he doesn’t 
agree with you. I asked him what he was giving me, 
and told him frankly that,I didn’t believe in doctors or 
their medicines. I thought we would have a clear under- 
standing to begin with, and I’ve forgotten just what he 
said; but I thought him quite rude. 

Cynthia, do taste those chocolates before we go upstairs. 
I am awfully sorry to have to hurry off, but I must go 
to an important meeting of the Cosmopolitan Household 
Reform League. We are getting all sorts of statistics, 
you know, to find out why no decent, self-respecting 
person is ever willing to take a servant’s place. 

James, you may bring the coffee upstairs. I shan’t 
have to start for fifteen minutes yet, so we shall have 
time to take our coffee quite comfortably. My dear 
Cynthia, I don’t mean to be too vulgar, but would you 
mind telling me what your aunt paid for that gown? 
It is really a dream of beauty. 

(Exeunt Omnes.) 


How to be Happy in Society. 


The best way to have permanent peace with the world 
is not to expect much of it, not to be afraid of it, so far 
as one can without self-deception see the good in it, and 
to regard the evil as something powerless and temporary 
which will soon defeat itself. One must not take this 
life too seriously. As soon as we live above it, much of 
it becomes unimportant, and, if the essentials are secure, 
we must not care too much for the subordinate. Many of 
the best people suffer from this magnifying of trifles, 
and especially from their dependence on other people’s 
opinions; and this lack of proportion makes for such 
people each day’s work much more difficult than it would 
otherwise be.—Carl Hilty. 


The Pleasant Art of Self-deception, 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Sydney Smith was once discussing with an Irish Roman 
Catholic priest the proposal to endow the Romish Church 
in Ireland. ‘‘We would not take the Saxon money,” 
declared the worthy priest, with righteous scorn in his 
tone: ‘‘we would not defile our fingers withit. No matter 
whether Parliament offered us endowments or not, we 
would not accept them.” ‘‘But suppose,’’ returned the 
English Churchman, ‘‘you were to receive an official 
notification that, on calling at such a bank in the town 
three miles off, you would receive a hundred pounds a 
quarter, the first quarter’s allowance payable in advance 
on the next day; and suppose you wanted money to do 
good or to buy books or anything else. Do you mean 
to say you would not drive over to the town and take 
the hundred pounds out of the bank?”’ The other was 
staggered. Even the bare imagination of such a feast 
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of golden sovereigns, so near at hand, overcame his 
righteous wrath and showed him how easy was virtuous 
abnegation when confronted only by the vague and 
distant prospect of a highly improbable benefaction. 
He recognized that he had been piously deceiving himself. 

Sir Walter Scott one day ordered his man, Tom Purdie, 
to cut down certain trees that Tom wished to leave 
standing. Objections, expostulations, and arguments 
proved of no avail. Down the trees must come, said 
the laird of Abbotsford; and all this in the presence of 
a company of gentlemen before whom Tom could not 
bear any impeachment of his woodcraft. Half an hour 
of sulky meditation and remonstrant grumbling followed, 
after which the worthy forester reappeared in his cus- 
tomary cheerful mood. ‘‘As for those trees,’’ said he, 
resuming the subject quite in a casual manner, ‘‘I think 
I'll tak’ your advice, Sir Walter.”” By bringing himself 
to regard the laird’s mandate as merely a suggestion and 
not a command, honest Tom Purdie had devised a scheme 
whereby both to ‘‘save his face” and to obey his master. 

‘After you have conquered Persia, what will you do?” 
asked Parmenio of Alexander the Great. ‘‘I shall then 
conquer India.” ‘After you have conquered India, 
what will you do?” ‘‘Conquer Scythia.” ‘‘And after 
you have conquered Scythia?’’ ‘‘I shall sit down and 
rest.” ‘‘Well,”’ said Parmenio, ‘‘why not sit down and 
rest now?” The lieutenant here appears to have seen 
what his general, the victim of self-deception, failed to 
perceive,—that the appetite for conquest grows with 
feeding, and that the promised season of rest becomes 
an ever-greater impossibility to the conqueror. 

There is no art at once so simple, so seductive, and so 
soothing as the art of self-deception. To show how easy 
it is to deceive our bodily senses, whose evidence is so 
often appealed to as conclusive, we have but to perform 
the old experiment, familiar to Aristotle, of crossing our 
first and second fingers and placing between their tips 
a small pellet, when the crossed digits persist in declaring 
the single pellet to be double. We use the term ‘‘self- 
deception”; but is not all deception self-deception? As, 
in the words of Hegel, the spirit can receive gifts only 
from itself, so the spirit can be imposed upon or defrauded 
only by its own consent. In arguing the irrational nat- 
ure of certain emotions, as fear, anger, contempt, some 
psychologists even maintain that we are frightened simply 
because we allow ourselves to shrink, to recoil, to run 
away; that we are angry because we frown and scold; 
that we feel contempt because we assume a fancied 
eminence and superiority. Without going so far as to 
assert that we are cold because we shiver, that we are 
amused because we laugh, or that we are hurt because 
we cry, we may yet wisely caution ourselves to avoid 
the first faintest expression of an ignoble emotion, all 
such emotions being, as Spinoza assures us, the outgrowth 
of ‘‘inadequate ideas,’’ the passivities, and not the ac- 
tivities, of the mind. With this precaution the unworthy 
emotion will die before it is born. 

But let us return from the abstract to the concrete. 
We readily persuade ourselves that, in general, we love 
our enemies and bless them that curse us, so easy is the 
practice of virtue in the abstract. But let A. or B. or 
C. do us an injury, and straightway the matter assumes 
another complexion. One says, with a toss of the head, 
“‘T don’t care,’”’ and derives much comfort from a fancied 
callousness, or at least from imagining that he has made 
others believe him indifferent, whereas nobody is deceived 
except the one who, really caring a great deal, makes such 
a brave show of not caring. A criticism is hotly resented 
as unjust when the very ground of that resentment is 
the element of justice the censure contains. No man 
flares up at a taunt that has for him no meaning, no basis 
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of truth, The smart of the guilty conscience is tem- 
porarily soothed by an assumption of injured innocence. 
A reprehensible course of action becomes highly respec- 
table if the actor can but persuade himself that its true 
name is to be found in the list of virtues; and, if he can 
fortify his delusion by deceiving others as well as him- 
self, he goes on his way rejoicing. If a nation, in the 
person of its government, has transgressed, let the people 
be taught to call the deed by an honorable name, and a 
glow of conscious virtue spreads from one end of the land 
to the other. Shameful conduct that no one singly 
would have the hardihood to defend is exalted without 
a blush by a body of men keeping one another in counte- 
nance. Innumerable instances attest the power of num- 
bers in breeding and strengthening self-deception. Even 
in our own cultured New England, only a very few cen- 
turies ago, the witchcraft delusion spread like a con- 
tagious malady and assumed what are now to us almost 
incredible proportions. It would be unsafe to say what 
marvels may not be seen and believed by a body of like- 
minded persons assembled in a dimly lighted room, with 
slow music and clouds of incense and a sufficient appa- 
ratus of curtains and drapery, tipping tables and in- 
geniously contrived cabinets, et 7d genus omne. 

Those are the most ready to deceive themselves who, 
like the above-mentioned assembly, find so much of 
their highest happiness and seeming welfare in self- 
deception. They shield themselves from disillusion as 
from a blighting blast. By a curious reversal of real 


’ relations the remorseless demonstrations of science are 


to them the mocking devices of the arch-tempter luring 
them from their allegiance to the true and beautiful. 
Again, to take a somewhat different illustration, the too 
confident investor in an impossibly lucrative banking 
enterprise resents any attempt to prove to him the cer- 
tainty of swift and awful ruin. To the happy believer 
in things ineffable and delightful your man of facts and 
figures is a brutish fellow, with no poetry in his soul, no 
genial warmth of imagination, no spark of creative fancy, 
—in short, an unromantic and altogether odious kill-joy. 
And (if a slight excursion from the subject in hand may 
be allowed) who shall say that the man of glowing im- 
agination, the man who sees all things through a beauti- 
fully tinted medium, is not sometimes nearer the ever- 
lasting truth than he who prides himself on his exemption 
from illusion and error? Prose and poetry belong to the 
eternal antinomies: they will quarrel to the end of time, 
and neither will ever get the better of the other. What 
is it, finally, but a matter of temperament whether fact 
or fiction, whether Stubbs’s Constitutional History or 
Tennyson's ‘‘Idyls of the King” contains the more truth 
for us? This, however, is merely by the way, and not a 
proper part of the present discussion. 

One very real and indisputable danger lurks in even 
the most innocent self-deception. He who practises 
self-deceit is easily deceived by others. The keen sense 
for truth, once dulled, is with difficulty restored. The 
ethical is so closely related to the psychological aspect of 
this question that it may be allowable to conclude with 
a hec fabula docet, and to quote the admonition of one 
who has made a much deeper study of the subject than 
the present writer: ‘‘Most dangerous and insidious are 
the deceptions in which self-deception plays the leading 
réle. The only safeguard here is a preventive,—the 
thorough infusion of sound habits of thought, a full 
recognition of the conditions under which the testimony 
of consciousness becomes doubtful and appreciation of 
the true value of objective scientific evidence, and an 
inoculation against the evils of contagion by an inde- 
pendent, unprejudiced logical schooling. When once 
these evils of self-deception, fed by the fire of contagion 
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and emotional excitement, have spread, reason has little 
control. As Prof. Tyndall tells us, such ‘victims like to 
believe, and they do not like to be undeceived. Science 
is perfectly powerless in the presence of this frame of 
mind... . It [science] keeps down the weed of supersti- 
tion, not by logic, but by slowly rendering the mental 
soil unfit for cultivation.’ With the spread of education, 
with the growth of capacity to profit by the experiences 
of others, with the recognition of the technical requisites 
that alone qualify one for a judgment in such matters, 
with a knowledge of the possibilities of deception and of 
the psychological processes by which error is propagated, 
the soil upon which popular delusions flourish will be 
rendered unfit.” 

MALDEN, Mass, 


The Church that shall be Worth While. 


BY SMITH BAKER, M.D. 


10 


No one can think long upon the conditions fundamental 
to the prosperity of the church, which in the future shall 
be worth while without concluding that there needs to be 
most devoted recognition of the comparative worth of 
inner growth, both of the individual and the church, 
against all outer attainments whatever, and consequently 
a more strenuous building of church strength upon this 
idea chiefly. A generation of clergymen and communi- 
cants who would dare thus to institute the former, and 
to work conscientiously for it, even though the present 
church edifices and all the church organizations as such 
went to decay, would simply be astounded at the measure 
of their success in the higher spiritual attainment, and 
likewise in the enhanced influence which they would 
thus exert upon the community at large. The distracting 
vision of palatial edifices not only, but of so many as- 
piring organizations and ambitious attempts at enlarged 
statistical showings is proving to be altogether of too 
hindering and destructive consequence to be much longer 
tolerated as chief or most obvious evidences of prosperity 
in a Christian church. For it is known that simply a 
convenient stump, primitive and grotesque though it 
were, has constituted the forum of too many a ‘‘Hero 
of Christian History” to be thought lightly of by the 
present generation, while it cannot be said that all the 
art of Richardson made an edifice in which Phillips 
Brooks did more good than he could have done without 
its imposing presence. Indeed, a most serious and far- 
reaching question might relevantly be raised, Has mod- 
ern, or for that matter, has medieval or ancient, skill 
in church-building ever done anything like what was ex- 
pected in truly fostering and promulgating the spirit 
of Christianity? And the answer, would it not truth- 
fully be something like this? ‘‘Yes, it has done much 
to develop the esthetic nature, and to strengthen and 
promote organization, and to foster ecclesiastical pride, 
if not vanity. But everywhere and always the real 
spirit of Christ, the neighborliness that is born of divine 
anointing, have prevailed and grown, not because of it, 
but most permanently in spite of it.” The Quaker’s 
idea may have been narrow, and impossible as a world 
acceptance; but as far as he was true to his ‘‘inner light” 
he was undoubtedly in the right way, and it may in 
time be accepted that in this he was a faithful teacher 
and inspirer as well. To the fuller recognition and the 
more intelligent cultivation of the inner worth as com- 
pared with the worth of material and outer evidences 
must the heroism of the coming church be devoted if 
it is to command the needed attention, either to its 
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uniqueness or its real worth, and consequently the at- 
tendance so‘desired. 

Nor can the Church succeed until it returns perma- 
uently to its real mission of being a universal light 
transmitter to the darkened world. Cowardly to refuse 
to feel the thrills of inspiration or to see the beams of 
illumination which all the modern movements of God 
upon earth, as well as those of yore, afford to the needy 
hearts of mankind is simply to crawl under a bushel and 
as whiningly as stupidly to wonder at the continuing 
darkness. Every discovery of science brings news of 
God; every effort at truly benevolent activity attests 
new confidence in the work he has committed to human 
hands; every prophet of to-day will have due honor here- 
after, as we honor those of the past. The great fact that 
all truth has to be rediscovered for and restated to each 
succeeding age cannot be dogmatically covered or rightly 
denied. To the vivid statement of all the truth, and to 
the inspiring of its adaptation to all our present life, 
the heroism of the coming church should be as unhesi- 
tatingly, as convincingly devoted, and must be thus de- 
voted, if it hopes much to prosper along the lines where 
it is most needed. 

Such a bold recognition of the value of all truth will 
lead naturally to the breaking down of the dire and dis- 
couraging antagonisms to which latterly so many in 
high places have been parties. What possible good can 
come from the thrusts which have so often passed be- 
tween theologian and scientist, between mystic and ra- 
tionalist, between nominalist and realist, between quiet- 
ists and warriors, between poet and pragmatic, and es- 
pecially the notorious ones between the different sects, 
is not clear. The fact is, there is an imperative demand 
that a first step toward the neighborliness which is of 
Christ shall be taken at once by all those in high places 
who are wise enough to see the utterly destructive as 
well as hindering silliness of further antagonism, espe- 
cially of the rancorous kind, and who are heroic enough 
to affirm and stand by their unique wisdom. ‘The Church 
should be, and should be known, as the friend of all,— 
the place where universal friendliness is cultivated and 
enforced. In this respect let it be so unique that an err- 
ing man, though a fool, may not possibly miss the real 
significance even as he runs. It is simple craziness to 
attempt to build and perpetuate the church, no matter 
of what name, in the face of modern and prospective 
intelligence, by such awfully selfish, short-sighted, and 
even cursed means as have so often prevailed. The Jesu- 
itism that is not technical and organic as much as that 
which is so needs to be thoroughly supplanted by the 
brotherly love which everywhere commands willing re- 
spect, and consequently is commandingly attractive. 

And so with reference to the fellowship which should 
be for all. It matters little under what technical name 
people are brought together, so that they are thus helped 
to show their brotherhood in the universal household. 
Where two or three are, there may be the Spirit, pro- 
viding the true welcome prevails. Every form, every 
organization, every dogma, every feeling that does not 
constrain or admit of those who are stronger going out 
to gather in the weaker, the richer the poorer, the worthier 
the less worthy, the instructed the ignorant, the full in 
heart the poor in heart, the divine the human, is not of 
Christ, no matter how permanent, influential, or attrac- 
tive. It must be understood once for all that Christ’s 
kingdom is a spiritual kindgom, and is uniquely to be 
built up in human hearts and minds rather than in ma- 
terial edifices or organizations or powers. To the extent 
that these latter hinder this, to the extent that attention 
to and care for or interest in and obligation to these 
hinder the development of a kindly, loving, forbearing, 
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helpful disposition, and all the finer intelligence con- 
cerned with human nature and its experiences which this 
implies,—to all such extent does and will the Church 
everywhere fail in its true mission among men,’ and this 
no matter what other excellent thing or things it may 
very successfully do. Theology, art, science, philosophy, 
architecture, and organization are not its mission, and 
can only further the true mission of the Church when 
they themselves have become Christianized. 

Finally, if the Church is to be so respected as to com- 
mand the attendance which it should have, let it hence- 
forth be most seriously considered whether the new in- 
spiration may not find itself even most attractive in 
just this same attempt to make prevalent the spirit of 
friendly, loving, kindly, helpful neighborliness and _fel- 
lowship. Let there be one universal ery of the Church,— 
‘‘Heaven on earth, or earth heavenized, with all the quali- 
ties of spirituality which, wherever realized, makes a 
heaven for the human soul.” Surely this is not far dif- 
ferent from what Christ revealed and taught and prac- 
tised. Little indeed did he offer or seemingly think 
concerning the life beyond the grave. This seems to 
have been read into his sayings, perhaps beyond warrant. 
But, whatever he may have actually felt and said, it does 
not forbid our accepting as the outcome of all that which 
the centuries since have revealed; namely, that the one 
thing which can distinguish saved humanity from un- 
saved is to be found in the divine disposition to kindli- 
ness, helpfulness, and hopefulness, where else there is 
brutality, selfishness, and despair. Here is manifest the 
love which everywhere demarcates the heavenly from 
the earthly, the divine from the human, the good from 
the bad. Heroically and intelligently, then, let the 
Church set itself about the cultivation of this heavenly 
characteristic in earthly human souls pure and simple, 
and let all else go. If prosperity does not follow, if the 
pews are not filled, if the world does not fall at its feet, 
no matter. Dare to.do the right thing, based upon right 
feeling and thinking, the message will surely be given, 
inspiration to acceptance will be observed, strength to 
follow the light will grow, and the world will know of 
a surety that salvation from overweariness, struggle, 
loss, and wrong, is in readiness whenever it shall turn to 
the Church. God’s love shed abroad in the hearts of a 
needy world is a better showing than any other showing 
can possibly be. ‘The good shall thus indeed live by faith 
truly in the goodness of God, and not less in the constant 
irradiation of this to all mankind. 

Urica, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


A man who lives right, and is right, has more power 
in his silence than another has by his words. Character 
is like bells which ring out sweet notes, and which, when 
touched, accidentally even, resound with sweet music.— 


Phillips Brooks. 
vt 


How often do we look upon God as our last and feeblest 
resource! We go to him because we have nowhere else 
to go. And then we learn that the storms of life have 
driven us, not upon the rocks, but unto the desired 
haven.—George MacDonald. 

a] 


Consider that everything is opinion, and opinion is 
in thy power. Take away, then, when thou choosest, 
thy opinion, and, like a mariner who has doubled the 
promontory, thou wilt find calm, everything stable and 
a waveless bay.—Marcus Aurelius, 
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Let it fill you with cheerfulness and exalted feeling 
that God is leading you on, girding you for a work, pre- 
paring you for a good that is worthy of his divine mag- 
nificence. If God is really preparing us all to become 
that which is the very highest and best thing possible, 
there ought never to be a discouraged or uncheerful being 
in the world.—Horace Bushnell. 


ed 


I’ve been a great deal happier since I have given up 
thinking about what is easy and pleasant, and being dis- 
contented because I couldn’t have my own will. Our 
life is determined for us, and it makes the mind very 
free when we give up wishing and only think of bearing 
what is laid upon us and doing what is given us to do.— 


George Eliot. 
od 


A season for simple living with the kindly sun and the 
blue sky; days of keen delight in little things, of joyous 
questing after beauty; days for the making of friends 
by being a true friend to others; days when we may 
enlarge our little lives by excursion to strange places, by 
friendly association, by the companionship of great 
thoughts; days that may teach us to live nobly, to work 
joyously, to play harder, to do all our labor better,—so 
should each June bring us indeed a golden summer.— 
Edwin Osgood Grover. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Test of Intimacy. 


BY REV. PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 


Return to thy house, and declare how great things God hath done 
for thee —LUKE viii. 39. 


The man to whom these words were spoken requested 
a large place in the Lord’s service: he was given a larger 
place than that for which he asked. He aspired to be one 
of those who followed the Master day after day, listening 
to his brilliant words and engaging with him in brilliant 
deeds. Hewas appointed to the divine service of medioc- 
rity. Nodoubtit was a disappointment to him thus to have 
his request to stay with the Master denied, and instead 
to be sent back to the commonplace scenes of daily 
life. Very likely he thought that in reserving for others 
the public work of healing and preaching and assigning 
him to humdrum affairs at home Jesus underestimated 
his capacity for usefulness. But the reverse was the 
ease. As a matter of fact Jesus required of him the 
harder, in very truth the rarer, service. Other souls 


were indeed peculiarly fitted for a large public work. 


Others possessed qualities which would win for them just 
fame for years to come. But here was one with that 
exquisite delicacy of soul which fitted him to make a 
success of it at home. It was not an underestimation of 
his talents which caused the Master to send him back to 
his house. It was rather an appreciation of the fact 
that he was a prophet possessed of qualities which made 
it possible for him to acquire the honor of which too 
many prophets are destitute,—the honor of his own 
household. 

I believe that the American people are rapidly ap- 
proaching a time when a new emphasis will be required 
in their national life. Hitherto we have been a promising 
young upstart of a people; and the virtues we have most 
highly developed have been the rugged virtues required 
in the fighting of Indians, the subjugation of forests, the 
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reclaiming of the soil, and the founding of cities. But 
now the bulk of that work is accomplished; and in the 
future energy will be required rather for the careful cul- 
tivation of small parcels of ground than for the rough 
reclaiming of wide areas. The result will be a demand 
for more delicacy and refinement of labor, and success 
will be measured rather in terms of faithful drudgery 
than in terms of wide-spread conquest. Hitherto we 
have gone far: now we must begin to go deep. 

A man said to me the other day that he believed in 
moderate success. He meant, I suppose, that the quali- 
ties of success inhere in commonplace enterprises in 
larger measure than they inhere in extraordinary ones; 
that more welfare and happiness attend the moderate 
than attend the immense accumulation of property; 
that more desirable. results attend the position of medi- 
ocrity in professional and social life than attend the posi- 
tion of large dimensions and of great fame. 

Certain it is, I believe, that the temper of a man’s 
soul is tested more severely by the commonplace than by 
the exceptional, and that the requirements of home life 
and of homely tasks are more exacting from a moral 
point of view than are the requirements of the stage, 
the pulpit, or the Senate. It is easy to be a fine fellow 
on dress parade when all the ladies are looking on; but 
how is it when you get home, tired from the day’s pro- 
ceedings, and with only the intimates of your own family 
about you? Do you still win admiration? And narrow 
the circle yet more. When even the household is shut 
out, and you are quite alone, how do matters stand in 
your own heart and mind? Have you smuggled in some 
disreputable companions with whom to people your soli- 
tude, and some ungraceful feelings with which to satisfy 
the secret passions of your heart? And do you need to 
compose your features before you enter the parlor where 
guests await you? Montaigne says: ‘‘It was a worthy 
saying of Julius Drusus to those workmen which for three 
thousand crowns offered so to reform his house that his 
neighbors should no more overlook into it. ‘I will give 
you six thousand [said he], and contrive so that on all 
sides every man may look into it.’’” And how about 
a greater transparency than even that which Julius Drusus 
ordered? Would you care to have stich windows in 
your soul as would enable every man to inspect its 
farthest corner? ‘The crowd may admire the outer court 
of your life, the members of your family may even ad- 
mire the inner court ; but how about the ‘‘Holy of Holies,”’ 
that secret abode of mind and heart of which you are 
the sole high priest? Thank God for at least one soul 
who never opposed any barrier to the light. Jesus said: 
“I have spoken openly to the world. I ever taught in 
synagogues and in the temple where all the Jews come 
together, and in secret spake I nothing.’’ And again, 
with a consciousness of how it lay in the inmost recesses 
of his life, he exclaimed, in tones which thrill the heart, 
‘“‘T and the Father are one.” 

It is a common habit of preachers and exhorters to 
urge people to “‘set a good example” by doing this or 
that. I protest against the element of display which 
enters into every example set in such a manner. It is 
poor business to select some department of life and call 
attention to the admirable quality of our conduct within 
certain fixed bounds. What is required by the highest 
morality is not that we shall meet the demands of some 
definite situation, but that we shall be equal to any 
possible situation in which we may be surprised. That 
is a wholesome method which State and government in- 
spectors employ of descending on poor-farms and light- 
houses at odd intervals. You may grow enthusiastic 
over the high qualities of a man who wins his fame by 
appearing before the public on certain evenings, but I 
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should prefer to base my opinion of the man on a cross- 
section of his life cut through the doings of an ordinary 
forenoon. The setting of one example is, after all, a 
comparatively simple matter. There is enough of the 
play-actor in us all to assume a part with, at least, a 
moderate degree of success, and enough of persistence 
in most of us to carry the part through a long term of 
years. A man may set many examples, and pass quickly 
from his réle in one department of life to an equally 
meritorious réle in another department; yet the faces 
of the people of his own household may not brighten 
when they hear him enter the front door and hang up 
his overcoat, and little children, unspoiled as they are 
by conventionalities, and unbribed by thought of gain, 
may never see in him a possible playfellow. 

The truth is that we set slight store by a man’s chosen 
profession, by his selected point of view, or by his pre- 
determined method of action. I have known profes- 
sional men who ever behaved with strict decorum when 
in their own town, but who visited strange places during 
their trips abroad. And I have known business men 
who were ever good fellows at the club, but who made 
a dreadful fuss at home. If you would know your man 
as he is, you must catch him off his guard. It is with 
character as it is with education. We all know people 
who are well informed on certain subjects, and, as long 
as they can succeed in directing the conversation, they 
pass for great scholats. But steal a march on them 
some day, direct the conversation into new channels, 
and see their greatness ooze away. In similar fashion, 
if you would test the worth of your chosen saint, you 
must run across him while he is on his vacation, a hun- 
dred miles away from the scene of his responsibilities, or 
perhaps surprise him some morning at home. 

A love of display is a well-nigh universal characteristic 
of human nature, and it is an easy matter to change your 
manners when you change your clothes and sally forth 
in all the splendor of artificial moral finery. And, much 
as we like to be admired for our beauty or our wit, I have 
no doubt that there is usually present, as the strongest 
wish of all, a lurking desire to be admired for our good- 
ness. To be considered honest and kind and courage- 
ous,—this is probably the direction which our desire for 
reputation most frequently takes. Consequently, if we 
would know a man’s actual moral worth, how much he 
would do for conscience’ sake alone, we must discover 
him at some moment when there is no glory to be gained. 
We must somehow eliminate this element of display if 
we would know, not how a man reckons to stand with 
men, but how he succeeds in standing with God. 

Now the larger the audience, the more operative the love 
of glory and the tendency to display. Just as you must 
find an actor off the stage before you accost him by his 
real name, so you must discover all men apart from their 
chosen audiences before you can recognize their true 
selves. As you behold a man in narrowing circles, so 
you come to know him. His fellow-townsmen can tell 
you something of him, his friends more, his family yet 
more. As the circle contracts, the test of reality grows 
more exacting. In this withdrawing process, man lays 
aside one disguise after another; for the motives for dis- 
play diminish in proportion as the spectators depart. 
Constantly as the circle narrows man trusts his native 
impulses more fully, and gives freer rein to his peculiar 
disposition. Thus it is that in the more intimate rela- 
tions of life the real character comes out most clearly, 
until at last a man becomes quite himself as he stands all 
alone save for that eternal Presence from whom no secrets 
are hid. 

Just as the details of a picture reveal the skill of an 
artist, and the corners of a room the cleanliness of a 
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housewife, so do the inglorious hours and the homely 
tasks reveal the character of a man. It is ever the neg- 
lect of the commonplace which betrays the flaw in the 
nature. Leisure hours tell the story which business 
hours conceal. The obscure corners of life are the vul- 
nerable spots. Aim low if you would bring down your 
proud Achilles. 

It is an old saying that charity begins at home. Let 
us add that charity, in company with every other virtue, 
reaches it sublimest height at home. It is an easy mat- 
ter within chosen fields of action to imitate the traits of 
a well-ordered life: it is quite another matter to have 
good order so ingrained in the soul that it places its 
stamp upon every hour of life and upon every situation. 
It is an easy matter to be on one’s guard at appointed 
times: it is quite another matter to cultivate such a tem- 
per of mind and heart that precautions are not necessary. 
It is an easy matter to shine in great assemblies: it is 
another matter, and a much more difficult matter, to 
escape the scorn of the household. 

I would almost wish that we were able to follow the 
subsequent career of this disciple whom Jesus assigned 
to the task of bearing witness to the new life in his own 
house. We know that he returned to his home, cured of 
the mental and physical distress which had bound him 
for so long a time. We know that in his own city he 
proclaimed how great things Jesus had done for him. 
We may well believe that the reluctance with which he 
turned homeward was transformed into eagerness as he 
went along the familiar streets of the city, and into yet 
greater eagerness as he approached the familiar doorway, 
and realized that in his own household there was an op- 
portunity for serving that divine Stranger who had 
healed him of his infirmities. We may think of him as 
living thereafter the life of a good citizen and a good 
householder. We may believe that by friend and neigh- 
bor he was held in high esteem,—an esteem which a 
more intimate knowledge of him only served to increase. 
Doubtless he grew contented with his mission, contented 
not to be what he had at first aspired to be,—one of 
those who engaged with the Master in the work of public 
ministration. Yet not even his name has been preserved 
in the gospel annals, for his was not a remarkable ac- 
complishment,—not remarkable, that is, save as the 
least heralded of accomplishments are apt to be the 
greatest; not remarkable unless we count it as the highest 
of all accomplishments to win the esteem of those who 
know us best, and to make a family happy by our pres- 
ence. 

Groton, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Truth and — Tradition. 


After spending five months in a city much attached 
to the machinery of religion, I am tempted to put on 
paper a few words on the dangers of the exaggerated 
use of such machinery. 

I was once at a good catholic club of preachers of all 
important Protestant communions. 

One of the most esteemed—whom I would not speak 
of but that he is now in the Larger Life—said that he 
thought that in our Boston life the expression of a lay- 
man in good standing availed more on any subject of 
reform than the expression made by a clergyman. For 


‘he said, ‘‘We are looked upon as counsel retained for 


the defence.”” And he implied that any assembly of 
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people whom we address discounted very considerably 
what we said, as being simply professional and con- 
ventional. 

I remember he cited the late Col. Russell as a man 
whom every one believed. And he said that, if, on a 
neutral subject perhaps,—say Education,—Col. Rus- 
sell spoke, he would carry more conviction with the audi- 
ence than any one of the sixteen ministers who were 
present as he talked. ‘This would be, he said, because 
Col. Russell was known to be free, and we were all re- 
tained in a fashion. 

What he said of Col. Russell was probably true. He 
well earned the position which he held as a leader in 
Boston. 

But I was furious when my friend assigned the rea- 
son he gave for our comparative impotence. I said I 
would never go into a pulpit again if I believed that 
“‘the profession” handicapped me in that fashion. 

But he insisted. He said that the ministry ‘‘skir- 
mished up so near the line” in saying what we believed 
that people distrusted us, more or less, because of our 
profession. 

Not long after I heard this story. An old minister 
is sitting Monday morning in his study in September— 
September, observe. A serious, thoughtful girl of eigh- 
teen comes in. She introduces herself and says: ‘‘Dr. 
T., I have lost the faith I had while my mother and 
father lived. Then last May I began a series of visits 
to several friends. I resolved that I would go with 
these friends in their several homes, and always hear 
the Sunday minister. I said, ‘So soon as I hear one 
who believes what he says, I will go to him the next 
morning, and place myself under his spiritual direction.’ 
It is now September. I made this resolution in May. 
You are the seventh preacher I have heard. You are 
the first one who appeared to believe what he said. So 
I have come to you.”’ 

I knew my old friend well enough to know that this 
story was not varnished. It gave me subject of thought 
from that day to this. 

Not long after I was crossing the ocean. I was asked 
to conduct the religious service on the Germanic. They 
used the English service, and I used what I could of it,— 
not the Nicene Creed, because I did not believe it and 
did not suppose that any of the congregation really did, 
but the so-called Apostles’ Creed, which until that time 
I had been willing to use where people were accustomed 
to it in divine service. 

As I walked the deck afterward with a near and dear 
friend, he said,— 

‘I was surprised to hear that you believe in the resur- 
rection of the body.” I said :— 

‘‘Why, the creed merely states what Saint Paul states, 
that ‘there is a spiritual body.’ What the creed means 
is that existence, conscious and intelligent, survives 
what we call death. Paul believed this, and I do.” 

“And how much,” said my sensible friend, ‘‘do you 
suppose that those stokers and waiters and forecastle 
men before you followed your fine thought about a spir- 
itual body? They thought that you thought that their 
hairs and finger-nails are to be preserved as by miracle 
in heaven. You said, ‘I believe in the resurrection of 
the body.’” 

Now they certainly did think what he said they thought ; 
and language is meant not for the use of the speaker, but 
of the person spoken to. From that hour to this I have 
never used the Apostles’ Creed again in the familiar 
language, because that language is not adapted to our 
time. 

Of course I know how this ‘‘skirmishing up to the edge”’ 
is justified. Men say, ‘‘Oh, I take the steam railway 
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to my office because it is there. There is a shorter, but 
the railway takes less time. This minister of ours is 
really a very good fellow, but there is no need of his 
making a rebellion. So he takes the words he finds, 
and the people must put their own construction on them. 
‘Caveat emptor’ [Let the buyer be cautious].”’ 

It is just here that danger comes. I am at a girls’ 
school. Twenty-five spirited girls come -in from their 
morning walk, alive with oxygen, sunshine,—the blessing 
of God,—and the beauty of the day. 

Then they stand up and read, in an address to ‘‘Our 
Father,” ‘‘There is no health in us.” 

What do those girls really think as they say that? 
Can it be well to make them say it? Probably every 
one of them knows that there is a great deal of health 
in her. Are we trying to make her think that that sense 
of joy and vigor which comes from it is all a gift of some 
devil? 

‘“‘Not atall,” you say. ‘‘God forbid,’ yousay. ‘‘Only 
we want that from their childhood these dear children shall 
respect the unbroken line which binds them to the 
apostles and the Saviour.’ In that case are such words 
as these, which meant one thing to Cranmer or Latimer 
who wrote them, and quite another thing to the girl or 
boy who needs them to-day. 

Can it be well to persevere, for the love of history and 
convention and tradition, in the use of language which 
has been outgrown for centuries? Is religion anything 
if it does not say that which is true? I AM. Can we 
please him by using language which, while he understands 
it, is not intelligible to any one else who hears it? 

Epwarp E. HALe. 


Fairmount College. 

In Wichita, Kansas. You have heard of Wichita be- 
fore Baron Bastrop and Aaron Burr had to do with the 
Wichita River. But only the elect—or one may say the 
second-power of those who care for the future know that 
the college at Wichita sheds its light, north, south, east, 
and west, on a circle of a million people who rely on it 
for the higher education. 

I write this line to the Elect, because I do not know 
where all of the Elect live. I love them in the Truth— 
without knowing their faces. 

They will please welcome Mr. N. J. Morrison, the 
president of the college, or write to him at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., to enclose their inquiries or their checks; for he 
has a first-rate enterprise in hand. 

Epwarp E. HALe. 


A Correction. 


I am partly amused, partly pained, to see that in the 
press reports of an address I delivered at Princeton the 
good God is spoken of as the humble assistant of the 
great men of this country who have consented to smelt 
our iron or build our railroads for us. The effort of the 
Princeton address was to show that God is the great 
Worker in the miracle of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, and that man, who is the child of God, may 
be, if he choose, a fellow-worker with him. I did not say 
that God was a fellow-worker with man. 

It is so seldom that a daily newspaper expresses any 
confidence in the present work of the loving Father that 
I ought to be glad even of this side-way acknowledg- 
ment of his presence with us. But for the sacred com- 
pany who read the Register I venture to print this cor- 
rection, Epwarp E. HALe. 


380 
The Wisdom of Children. 


Of all the admirable arguments which may 
be brought forward for retaining the exami- 
nation system as one of the pillars of educa- 
tion, one at least is convincing, and that is 
that the wisdom of the written answers adds 
not only to the gayety, but to the knowledge 
of the teacher. The present writer has just 
been glancing through two collections of ex- 
amples of “‘the wisdom of children,’’ Not all 
the examples given—a few of them old, very 
many of them new—can be supposed to be 
capable of absolute authentication, but to 
invent or improve on children’s sayings is 
in any case an innocent enough occupation. 
As good a test of authenticity probably as 
any other is to be found in the reflection, 
Was the question itself likely to be asked? 
“Give me a proof from Scripture that hav- 
ing more than one wife is unlawful,’’ for in- 
stance, with the obvious answer, ‘‘No man 
can serve two masters,” belongs clearly to 
the business of ‘‘grown-ups’”; and it is a 
little difficult to admit that all of the story 
is true in which a class is asked, ‘“‘If a man 
walking at the rate of four miles an hour 
gets an hour’s start of a man walking five 
miles an hour, where will the second over- 
take the first?” Please, sir, at the first 
public-house,” is the answer. But would not 
the real question have been ‘“‘when” and 
not ‘“‘where,”’ and in any case, who thought 
of the word “‘first’’ ? 

In any case the insistent point is that the 
very best of the stories are those which are 
so natural and so quaint as to make it quite 
impossible for them to have been invented. 
and there is a wonderful number of clearly 
genuine children’s sayings. What, for in- 
stance, could be more simple or more splen- 
didly direct as a compliment to a pretty 
girl than the small boy’s admiring question, 
“Are your eyes new ones?” No ‘‘grown- 
up” person could have thought of that. ‘A 
ruminating animal is one that chews her 
cubs,”—there might surely be less thought- 
ful definitions. After all, tthe word ‘‘rumi- 
nating” does somehow suggest darkness and 
mystery, and there is the sound of ruin in 
it, nor is it the easiest of tasks for a parent 
to explain away the sudden disappearance 
of the progeny of the much-interfered-with 
mouse or rabbit. 

As for definitions, no dictionary has ever 
given anything better than ‘‘a movable 
feast—a picnic”; or the answer to ‘‘ What is 
lukewarm water?” ‘‘Water is lukewarm 
when it looks warm and isn’t.” One is re- 
minded of the pleasing story of the inde- 
pendent child critic who was asked how the 
hot water goes to the top of the house. Her 
reply was, “In a jug’”’; and nobody who has 
known the difference between water hastily 
drawn off by hurried housemaids in up- 
stairs bathrooms, and the real thing straight 
from the kitchen kettle, can doubt that 
juvenile wisdom, There is a delightful note 
of the night-nursery, again, in the beginning 
of a girl’s essay on boys, ‘‘ The boy is not an 
animal, but they can be heard to a consid- 
erable distance”; equalled, perhaps, in its 
splendid simplicity by the boy’s written 
criticism to the effect that “most girls are 
very shy and angry.”’ It is the directness 
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of the description which compels attention 
in vivid comments such as, “Just before it 
killed me the tooth came out”; and nothing 
surely could be more Johnsonian in its abso- 
lute truth than the answer given to the 
painstaking schoolmaster trying to make 
the class understand what might be meant 
by the subversive word ‘‘antipodes.” “If 
I bored a hole right through the earth till 
I came out at the other side, where should I 
be?” “Off yer ’ead! You can’t do it!” 
The Sunday-school, and, of course, all 
difficulties connected with religion, account 
for many of the ‘“‘best” of children’s answers. 
The stumbling-block is the language, of 
which the only thing, often enough, which 
means anything to the child is the sound. 
“Suffered under bunch of violets” is natural 
enough as part of a creed which, ill-taught 
and only learned by rote, must be mostly 
meaningless. The child must have had the 
making of an excellent housemaid in her 
who replied, when asked, ‘‘What was the 
first thing that the little boy Samuel did 
when he got up in the morning?” that ‘‘he 
carried up a cup of tea to Eli.” The rela- 
tions of Samuel and Eli, by the way, prob- 
ably because Samuel is one of the few chil- 
dren who actually did something in Bible 
history, have always proved attractive to 
Sunday-school classes of small people. Still, 
it is a little surprising to be told that “Eli 
was a very old man, and Eli was very sick, 
and Eli brought up Samuel.’’ Confusion of 
sound, of course, accounts for such state- 
ments as the admiring comment of the rest- 
less youth on Joshua, “Joshua was a man 
who commanded his son to stand still, and 
he did it”; by the side of which might per- 
haps be placed the answer given by a little 
girl in a Sunday-school to an acquaintance 
of the writer. ‘“‘What did Samuel anoint 
Saul with?” ‘‘Please teacher, beer, teacher.” 
It was an answer which was puzzling, es- 
pecially as the child’s mother was a very 
respectable woman, who used to hear her 
children repeat their Sunday-school lesson, 
until the solution dawned on the teacher 
that the confusion sprang up from the con- 
sonance of oil, ale, and ‘‘ile.’”’—Spectator. 


On Dr. Martineau. 


A small volume, entitled James Marti- 
neau and his Greatest Book: A Centennial 
Tribute, by Rev. J. T. Sunderland and Mrs. 
Sunderland of Toronto, Canada, will be ready 
for the public in time for the Martineau 
centenary on April 21. It consists of two 
parts. ‘The first is a brief sketch of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s Life and Work by Mr. Sunderland. 
The second part (three-fourths of the whole) 
isa careful and extended Analysis and Epit- 
ome of Dr. Martineau’s Study of Religion 
by Mrs. Sunderland. The volume is timely. 
Now, when the centenary of his birth is call- 
ing public attention anew to Dr. Martineau, 
there ought to be many to welcome such a 
brief introduction as this to his life and 
thought. Mrs. Sunderland, who is a Doctor 
of Philosophy of the University of Michigan, 
has given much attention to philosophical 
studies. Probably few persons in America 
or England have made so careful a study as 
she of Dr, Martineau’s philosophical and 
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theological writings; hence her fitness to 
reproduce in an abridged and somewhat 
popularized form the very important line 
of thought presented by Dr. Martineau in 
his great work on philosophic theism. The 
book (130 pages) may be obtained at the 
Unitarian rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price, cloth 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Moncure Conway’s Memory. 


BY CLAY MACCAULEY. 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway has just published 
a most entertaining autobiography. The 
times, men and women, and events com- 
mented upon by the writer should make the 
biography more than merely entertaining. 
But, if the recollections Mr. Conway has given 
of the Washington Unitarian Church are the 
measure of his memories generally, the book 
can hardly be accepted as history. 

In the second volume, page 298, is this 
record: ‘(On my return to America (1875), 
I stayed in Washington over Sunday. I 
did not let any one know of my arrival, 
knowing well that my friend Shippen, min- 
ister of my old society, would insist upon my 
preaching. I took an early walk to look at 
my old church—and went on to the new Uni- 
tarian Church, a solid, handsome edifice, and 
entered. I was shown bya white functionary 
into a pew for strangers. I listened to tunes 
and hymns unknown to me: my eyes 
searched through the congregation in vain 
to find a face I remembered. Shippen 
preached, after which I lingered about the 
door without recognizing any one or being 
recognized,” etc. A foot-note adds, ‘After 
visiting my parents in Virginia, I was wel- 
comed in Washington by my old friends and 
gave them an ethical sermon.” 

The date, 1875, is repeated so often in the 
chapter from which this record is taken that 
Mr. Conway thinks it correct. But in that 
year the new church was nearly three years 
in the future. Mr. Shippen, then secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, did 
not become minister of the church until 1881 
—82. Besides, I remember that visit of Mr. 
Conway to Washington quite well. I was 
the minister of our church there at the time 
(1876-80). He could not have mistaken 
me for his friend Shippen; and he forgets 
the interesting talk we had, in which he told 
me a good deal of his trying years as min- 
ister of the society in the ante-bellum days. 
Nor could his eyes have seen correctly when 
they ‘‘searched in vain” to find a remembered 
face in our congregation. Several of them 
must have been there, as numbers of his 
friends were regular attendants at our ser- 
vices. In all probability all were not absent 
at his incognito visit to the new church It 
is unfortunate that even in this little record 
so much that “wasn’t so’ is made durable 
in print. Then “the white functionary” and 
the “pew for strangers,” “tunes and hymns 
unknown,” are not quite just comments. 
The “functionary” was a member of our 
committee on hospitality. There was no 
“pew for strangers.” All our pew-holders 
made strangers welcome to vacant seats in 
their pews; and our hymn-book was the As- 
sociation’s collection of familiar church music, 
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I have wished to overtake and to correct this 
much of what lapses of memory there may 
be in Mr. Conway’s very entertaining and 
widely read autobiography. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Literature, 


THE OLD SHIPMASTERS OF SALEM. By 
Charles E. Trow. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50 net.—Out of hundreds 
of merchants, supercargoes, and shipmasters, 
who made the port of Salem a hundred years 
ago one of the most interesting places in 
the world, the author of this chronicle has 
selected many whose journals and other rec- 
ords are of especial interest. Mr. Charles S. 
Osgood, the veteran annalist of Salem, 
writes an introduction. There are thirty- 
two illustrations, showing old houses and 
Salem ships. Out of the many who entered 
the merchant service of Salem and served 
during the War of 1812 in privateering, there 
were enough to fill forty such volumes, if 
the true story of their lives could be told. 
The Essex Institute in Salem is getting the 
record of every ship that sailed out of that 
port and is thus providing material enough 
to keep the chroniclers and romancers busy 
for a generation to come. ‘The flavor of the 
old days is departing, the atmosphere is 
changing, and it is much to be desired that, 
before the last veteran dies, some one gifted 
with Hawthorne’s pen and a cheerful fancy 
should gather up and put into fitting form 
the few remaining fragments and relics of 
one of the most interesting and romantic 
episodes in the unfolding life of the American 
people. In comparison with modern com- 
merciai methods let a modern merchant 
consider how it would seem to him to have 
a little ship of less than three hundred tons’ 
burden bring in a cargo which would pay 
into the custom-house duties to the amount 
of $140,000 and into the merchant’s ex- 
chequer 700 percent profit. Let him imagine 
how it would seem to discover and to keep 
secret wild pepper enough to supply the 
needs of all the United States. The ship- 
masters with their crews, as well as the super- 
cargoes and merchants, were mostly native 
Americans, many of them graduates of Har- 
vard and other colleges. They sought mar- 
kets on all seas and on all shores. They be- 
came familiar with all the ports of Europe 
and the other continents, were at home every- 
where, and became exceedingly broad- 
minded, intelligent, and  public-spirited. 
Their names may now be found in the records 
of Western enterprises of all kinds, from the 
founding of railroads to the building of 
colleges. 


THE Princess Passes. A Romance of 
a Motor-car. By C. N. and A. M. William- 
son. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Romance, love-making, travel in Switzer- 
land, and the delights of the motor-car, 
newly discovered by the hero of the tale, 
make up a very lively and interesting com- 
pound of wit and wisdom for those who are 
inclined to take their ease with a novel. 
The two principal characters in the book 
have both been disappointed in love, and are 
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travelling to distract themselves from the 
pangs of their broken hearts. A mystery 
comes into the tale in an early chapter, and 
remains unsolved until near the end of the 
story; but no one will be deceived by it un- 
less he is dull-witted. The wonder is that 
the principal actors do not at once read the 
riddle which is so patent to the reader. The 
deception which is practised seems like the 
stage play, when the actors seem perfectly 
ignorant of that which is evident to every- 
body in the audience. Making allowance, 
however, for this, the story is well sustained 
and has many cheerful passages, which to 
those who have travelled over the routes in 
Switzerland (passed over by the people in 
the story with mules and motor-cars) will 
renew the memory of many pleasant scenes 
and happy hours. ‘The theme is fresh and 
the treatment of it unconventional, and, as 
befits the novelty of the new mode of travel, 
furnishes to the authors material unused 
before, with incidents which could not have 
happened in any previous age of the world. 
Taken all together the romance is innocent. 
cheerful, and interesting. 


THE CourTSHIP OF HANNAH LoGaN. Ed- 
ited by Albert Cook Myers. Philadelphia: 
Ferris & Leach. $2.—This book, like its 
companion volume, Sally Wister’s Journal, 
presents a picture of old Philadelphia and of 
Philadelphia people in which neither inter- 
est nor romance are lacking, although the 
scenes and characters are taken from verita- 
ble records instead of being spun from the 
brain of a writer of historical fiction. Han- 
nah Logan was the daughter of James Logan, 
colonial governor of Pennsylvania. She was 
named in honor of Hannah Penn, second wife 
of William Penn, and was born in 1720. 
This true narrative of her wooing is told as 
narrated in the diary of her lover,—after- 
ward her husband,—John Smith, assembly 
man of Pennsylvania and king’s councillor 
of New Jersey from 1736 to 1752. His jour- 
nal gives a pleasant picture of general social 
and economic conditions in the Quaker cap- 
ital, and affords a personal view of nearly 
everybody of importance in the province, 
as well as of notable visitors. It shows that 
the Quakers were fond of genial hospitality, 
quiet good living, and innocent diversions. 
The progress of his courtship was beset with 
hopes and fears alternately before various 
obstacles were overcome and John wrote 
“We Solemnized our marriage in an awful 
and Intelligible manner.”’ .These books have 
especial interest for Philadelphians of to-day, 
descendants of those mentioned in the 
journals. 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. By John B. 
Firth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.35 net.—The story of the reorganization 
of the empire and the triumph of the Church 
begins with chapters on Diocletian and the 
persecution of the Christians. The work of 
reconstruction which Diocletian began Con- 
stantine continued, and these two are pre- 
sented as the founders of the imperial system 
which was to last in the eastern part of the 
empire for more than eleven hundred years. 
With them a new official aristocracy was 
established and a rigid line drawn between 
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the civil and military officers of the empire. 
The elements of disintegration were already 
present in the oppressive and wasteful fiscal 
system with its promise of financial ruin, in 
slavery, the importation of Germans and 
Goths as laborers and soldiers, and, more 
than all else, in the solvent of Christianity, 
which dissociated spiritual and temporal 
authority and introduced the absolutely 
novel idea that divine law should precede 
mundane law. In narrating the course of 
the Arian controversy and the proceedings 
of the Council of Nicea, Mr. Firth is clear 
and impartial, summing up the facts which 
remain after the much reading of original 
authorities, who were, practically without 
exception, bitter and malevolent partisans, 
The book is a worthy addition to the series 
on Heroes of the Nations. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE NEW JERUSALEM 
CONCERNING THE Lorp. Translated and 
edited by Rev. John Faulkner Potts. New 
York: The American Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Society.—This is not merely 
a new edition of translations of Swedenborg’s 
works which have been in use for many years. 
It is an original undertaking. It is sub- 
stantially a new translation, made with 
the intention of presenting the works of 
Swedenborg in modern form, free from Latin 
idioms, and made attractive to the reader. 
It is to appear in twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine volumes, printed not on wood pulp paper, 
but on rag paper, which will not become 
brittle or turn yellow with age. The in- 
tention is to make a set of books which shall 
be, with due regard to economy, as good as 
the publishers can produce. The present 
volume contains the four doctrines,—the 
doctrine of the Lord, the doctrine of the 
Holy Scriptures, the doctrine of Life, and 
the doctrine of Faith. Wecannot undertake 
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to give these volumes thorough and critical 
notices, because to do so would require of 
us a discussion of the whole subject of the 
differences between the church of the New 
Jerusalem and our own. It must suffice to 
say that this edition will put into the hands 
of all who are interested in Swedenborgianism 
the latest, best, and most authoritative Eng- 
lish edition of his works. 


Po | 


JoHN BROWN THE Hero. Personal Remi- 
niscences, By J. W. Winkley, M.D. Bos- 
ton: James H. West Company. 85 cents 
net.—This little sketch is frankly written 
from the point of view suggested by the title, 
John Brown the Hero. In the days of the 
border warfare in Kansas the author was a 
boy living in the region which was most 
disturbed by the controversy between the 
Free State settlers and the slave-holders 
across the border. The boy, who took part 
in the semi-military operations, conducted 
by John Brown, was greatly impressed by 
the character of his leader. As the verdict 
of his mature judgment, the specific acts of 
John Brown are not always to be commended. 
He holds, however, to the last his love and 
reverence for the spirit of the man, which he 
believes to be entirely right, and will some 
day be honored even by the true Southern- 
ers. A little occultism is woven into the 
narrative in the exhibition of a mysterious 
power which the writer possessed. He could 
find his way at any time by day or night 
over the trackless prairie, could choose the 
right road when others were in doubt, and 
knew where to find what they were seeking 
without any guidance excepting that of a 
mysterious instinct which he cannot even 
now explain. 


Out oF Work. By Frances A. Kellor. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The 
studies relating to domestic service increase; 
and, although they may not immediately 
solve existing problems, they clear the way 
for such solution by making plain present 
conditions, needs, and remedies. ‘This book 
is a study of the employment agency as it 
exists in the large cities of this country; 
and, to get at actual facts, Miss Kellor and 
her fellow-workers have played the part of 
employers, employees, and would-be em- 
ployment agents. 732 offices have been 
visited in the investigation, and every state- 
ment is capable of substantiation. The 
work covers New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and St. Lotiis. The startling 
revelation of the work is the condition of the 
intelligence office system, and it is encourag- 
ing to read that the investigation has al- 
ready brought about in New York City an 
organized effort of the better class of intelli- 
gence office managers to have laws enforced 
and standards raised. The book will be 
especially serviceable to students and social 
workers; but it is not intended merely for 
these, since it is a subject on which every 
house and home maker needs to be informed. 


THEopORA’s Letrers. By Adelaide L. 
Rouse. New York: The Maemillan Com- 
pany. $1.50,—Miss Rouse has the power of 
investing her heroines with reality, We 
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know them, believe that they are alive and 
really did substantially the things she assures 
us they did. That is, no one would believe 
of course, that Theodora ever wrote herself 
out in the voluminous fashion these letters 
imply; but that she had the delights and 
discouragements of literary work she faith- 
fully describes, the temptations and the de- 
sires she confesses, and that she really was 
just that kind of a girl remains a settled fact 
for the reader. Miss Rouse was no less 
convincing when her heroine was a middle- 
aged spinster, if we remember correctly. The 
plot of this story is slight, but plots matter 
very little if one is only sufficiently interested 
in the people who play them out. It is a 
glimpse of New York life rather nearer the 
truth of things than usual. , 


Koxso. By Herbert Strang. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—It may be 
that the mantle of Mr. Henty has fallen on 
Mr. Strang, whose interesting and exciting 
story of the Russo-Japanese war is after the 
same model as the stories of his predecessor, 
and who does not fall below in general style 
or point of interest. The hero who names 
the book is a brave Japanese spy, with whom 
Bob Faweett, the typical young Briton, goes 
through unusual and stirring adventures and 
hard-fought fights. The book contains many 
detailed descriptions of modern naval war- 
fare, as well as an account of the battle of 
the Yalu, which is certainly thrilling and is 
said to be accurate. The introduction of an 
American girl is rather unfortunate, since 
it is evident that Mr. Strang has only the 
traditional British idea of Americans. 


JOHN VAN BurREN, Po.itician. New 
York: Harper Brothers. $1.50.—This anon- 
ymous novel purports to be the work of 
one who has gone through the mill of 
New York politics. It is one of those real- 
istic stories which seem to have come as a 
reaction from the overplus of historical ro- 
mances ‘which flooded the country a few 
seasons ago. Now people demand “real 
life,’ and they are getting it. The police 
courts, City Hall, the political clubs, and 
Tammany Hall are portrayed instead of 
tournaments, duels, or kidnappings. Per- 
haps as a concession to women readers the 
element of romance is not, however, elim- 
inated; and the love-story of this novel plays 
itself out to a fortunate conclusion, though 


entangled and obstructed by political vicis- 
situdes and threatened possibilities. 


THE APOSTLES OF OUR Lorp. By J. C. 
Greenhough, M. A. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.50 net.—This volume / 
gathers up all that may be known of the apos- 
tles of Jesus. The utmost that can be known 
of some of them is very little, but that little 
is here. Everything that can be ascertained 
as to their biographies, their personal char- 
acteristics, their relation to one another and 
to their common Master, is here set down in 
reverent and careful narrative. The author 
claims no originality,—in such a work there 
was scarcely a chance for any,—but his book 
is one that many will welcome. In super- 
ficial aspects it has a very inviting look. Its 
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style is simple and dignified, its spirit is cath- 
olic and noble. It should find favor with 
Sunday-school teachers, and many ministers 
may like to have it near at hand. 


Out oF BonpAGE. By Rowland E. Rob- 
inson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—Mr. Rowland’s stories of Vermont 
country life have become familiar through 
his books and the pages of magazines. The 
people of the Green Mountain region have 
had in him, for perhaps a score of years, a 
faithful, keen-sighted, and warm-hearted in- 
terpreter, who has written with humor, and 
whose appreciation of the strength, kindli- 
ness, and peculiarities of the New England 
temperament and form of expression has 
met with ready response from his readers, 
Here are seventeen stories in all, many of 
which have been in type before, but which 
gain something when put together in book 


form, where one supplements another. They 
are well worth reading. 
THE BELL IN THE Foc. By Gertrude 


Atherton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—The title of Mrs. Atherton’s new 
book has a curious significance placed above 
stories in which a muffled, uncanny touch 
of the supernatural or of the invisible bar- 
riers between man and man, or of the half- 
understood limitations set by body on soul 
continually reappears. Mrs. Atherton does 
good work, and this field seems in some re- 
spects more congenial to her talent than the 
writing of long romances. Her situations are 
novel, and her combination of the weird and 
the commonplace often well managed. The 
book is dedicated to Henry James, and it is 
impossible not to find his likeness in the 
pen portrait of Orth in the first story. 


My Lapy CLancarty. By Mary Imlay 
Taylor. Boston: Little, Brown &Co. $1.50, 
This is a thoroughly delightful story, gay, 
picturesque, romantic. Lady Betty is al 
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ternately mischievous and coquettish; but 
her woman’s heart beats true, and she is as 
lovable as she is brilliant. Miss Taylor’s 
books have often held an element of tragedy, 
presenting grim and foreboding circum- 
stances. While it is true that Lord Clan- 
carty woos his wife under the shadow of 
danger, and that at one time the block seems 
perilously near, yet the dominant notes in 
the book are love and daring, rising tri- 
umphantly over all fear of consequences. 


A PRINCE oF Lovers. By Sir William 
Magnay. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Love and daring hold their own in 
this thrilling story of romance and adventure. 
The hero is prince and lover, wooing in- 
cognito and winning the woman no less than 
the princess. The succession of dangers into 
which the two are plunged by his madcap 
folly and the number of times he escapes 
death by the merest shade of a chance keep 
the reader’s nerves a-tingle. Before one 
reads far he is ready to throw probabilities 
to the winds and follow with utter satis- 
faction the adventures of this fascinating, 
impossibly fortunate pair. 


THE Brack Bargue. By ‘TI, Jenkins 
Hains. Boston: L.C. Page&Co. $1.50.— 
The characters in this exciting story are for 
the most part stich as one would expect to 
find on board a pirate slave-ship. There is 
plenty of fighting and quarrelling, a great 
deal of danger and hardship, and realistic 
descriptions of life among rough sailors. 
The slave-trade is shown in revolting pictures, 
and the book is not for those who like to 
read of sheltered lives and fortunes. 


Books of Poetry. 


Springtime and poet’s songs come together 
by nature, and there is no better time than 
now to note the publications of Richard G. 
Badger, who has given many singing birds 
their first chance of flight into the wider 
world. April Days, by Luella Clark, is a 
collection of which Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford writes, “All the poems show ob- 
servation and susceptibility to the beauty 
of nature and of music.”” Many of the verses 
indicate a religious spirit and a courageous 
outlook on life. Marian Longfellow’s poems, 
as seen in the volume, Contrasted Songs, have 
more of the singing quality and include poems 
of nature, love, memory, consolation, and 
patriotism besides a group of legends, told 
simply as befits their subjects. As Thought 
is Led presents about forty poems by Alicia 
K. Van Buren, all expressive of a woman’s 
tenderness, longing, or renunciation. She 
too has written of “April Days” and felt the 
call of the springtime. 

Pattie Williams Gee, enters the singing 
band with a little volume, called The Palace 
of the Heart. One of the most interesting of 
these poems is called ‘‘Mater Mea Carolina,” 
which praises the services of North Carolina 
to the Confederate cause, noting the fact 
that this State gave the first Confederate 
soldier to fall in battle, that it contributed 
one-fifth of the entire Southern forces in the 
Confederate army, that a North Carolinian 
floated the Confederate flag around the world, 
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that at Gettysburg the soldiers of this State 
forced their way farther than any other di- 
vision of the army, that her losses through- 
out the war almost doubled those of any 
other State, and finally that over half the 
men who surrendered at Appomattox were 
her sons. Most of the poems included by 


Elizabeth H. Rand in the volume entitled | 


Echoes havé a religious association or signifi- 
cance, and the book is one of those considered 
especially appropriate as an Easter gift. Still 
another volume of verse, and this also by a 
woman, is Clara E. Vester’s Songs for Mo- 
ments of Hopé which displays a cheerful en- 
joyment of life, always welcome, but not 
often found in the poetic work of women. 
Another book published not long ago is a 
volume of poems by Walter Allen Rice, of 
which the title poem, A National Pean, set 


to music by F. D. Bloomfield, was introduced | 


by Sousa at the Pan-American Exposition 
in Buffalo. The author received flattering 
letters concerning it from many prominent 
men, whose names are given, beginning with 
McKinley and Roosevelt. The inspiration 
of the verses is drawn from many sources 
besides patriotism. The book is illustrated. 
Edward A. Brackett has chosen a singular 
title for his book, calling it My House: Chips 


the Builder Threw Away. The poems it) 
contains have been the recreation of leisure | 


hours, and, as the preface confesses, con- 


tain lines ‘‘which in a more serious effort | 


would have been left out.’”” The poet feared 
that pruning would injure their spontaneity, 
however, and asks his readers to accept or 
reject them mainly for their ideas and senti- 
ments. Mr. Brackett is a Spiritualist, who 
considers the Society for Psychical Research 
as “little more than a respectable humbug”’ 
and pays his respects to it in the longest poem 
of the book. William H. Byram’s Poems 
are humorous, pathetic, sentimental, and 
thoughtful by turn. “Fluent and graceful’ 
is Hamilton W. Mabie’s verdict upon them, 
but the poet is not bound by the commonly 
accepted rules of metre and rhythm. 


The Magazines. 


The first article of the current issue of 
Records of the Past is on the ‘‘Peabody 
Museum of Harvard,” and shows by numer- 
ous fine illustrations the work of the museum 
and its collections. Although the museum 
is best known by its work in Mexico and 
Yucatan, yet the author, F. H. Mead, shows 
the broad field it covers, illustrating the 
life, customs, and implements of races in all 
parts of the world. Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright contributes an article on the ‘“Tombs 
of Gezer,’’ concerning which he says: ‘The 
ordinary tomb of Palestine is a small room 
hollowed out of a hillside and entered by a 
low door. The floor is below the surface 
without, as being more easily worked down- 
ward than upward. There are generally 
small cuttings from the side of this room 
large enough to insert a body without a 
coffin, and then these kokim are closed. Mr. 
Macalister finds, in addition to the tomb 
burial, ample evidence of the sacrifice of 
infants where the corner-stone of a building 
was laid,—a custom referred to in the Bible 
with stern condemnation. Perhaps the 
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,most interesting section of the article on 
| Wisconsin caches, by Charles E. Brown, the 
secretary of the Wisconsin Archeological So- 
|ciety, is that which deals with caches of 
copper implements, which have been found 
in the State. Among the Editorial Notes is 
an interesting description of a Bushman’s 
cave which has recently been discovered in 
Africa. 


Miscellaneous. 


W. B. Clarke Company, 26 and 28 Tremont 
Street, have assumed the publication of 
“Life of Harm Jan Huidekoper,” the price 
of which is announced as $2.50 net, mailing 
price, $2.68. It will be remembered that 
an article about this valuable and interesting 
book, written by Dr. De Normandie, was 
recently printed in the Christian Register. 


The New Second Music Reader, published 
by Ginn & Co., is intended for the music 
study of fourth and fifth grades, and con- 
tinues the work of the New Furst Music 
Reader, commended in these columns not 
long ago. The plan is well adapted to the 
requirements of elementary music teaching 
and presents here a single year’s course. It 
contains many new songs and new poems, 
which have all received the approval of able 
criticsand teachers. Leading American com- 
posers and poets are here represented, and 
many of the selections are among our best 
child poetry. 
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To a Little Girl. 


Were you a little Dutch girl, 
You’d be, perhaps, as sweet 

As now you are, my hoyden, 
And very much more neat! 


You'd be a little housewife, 
And even at your play + 
You’d take your knitting-needles, 
And knit and knit away ! 


You'd never be forgetting 
To feed your pussy-cat, 

And she, like Holland pussies, 
Would grow so sleek and fat. 


But were you, dear, a Gretchen, 
You'd live across the sea, 
And so would be, my dearie, 
No kind of use to me. 
— Edith Colby Banfield, in “ The Place of My Desire.’ 


For the Christian Register. 


When Himself came to See Himself. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


(Concluded.) 

Face to face and exactly alike, the two 
struggled for mastery. In the battle a 
humble knowledge came to Don that, if he 
got the best of himself, it would be a close 
shave; and he had taken himself none too 
soon in hand. 

How he loathed that other self, who had no 
higher motive than to make things disa- 
greeable for everybody, and bring disap- 
pointment and punishment into a happy 
home. 

How Don the Better yearned to prevail, 
in order that he might not make the dear 
family “rue the day’! The old phrase 
rang in his ears as he held and trembled in 
the lonely struggle. 

Oh, how he realized that a thing you’ve 
made for seven years is not so easy to un- 
make. ‘Then grandfather’s words rang above 
the strange struggle :— 

“Just get yourself right in front of your- 
self and take a good looki’? ‘The memory 
added strength to his flagging spirit. He 
did hold that other right in front of himself, 
and he took a good look. 

“You will never have so much trouble 
again!”’ 

Why, what was happening? ‘That other 
self was quailing before the steady glance. 

Don showed himself no mercy. He saw 
himself as Thomas, as Nora, as the dear 
father, mother, and grandfather saw him; 
and for them, as well as for his better self, 
he made a last effort to down the enemy 

There in the dimness of the pretty room, 
there with the summer day waiting to see 
the outcome, with beads of perspiration 
standing on each young warrior’s brow, 
himself did mightily strive with himself. 
Then came a crash, and suddenly Don the 
Good rose from the fallen foe. 

The other was worsted. Indeed, he was 
annihilated. He wasn’t anywhere, 


Don looked for him in every corner of | 


the room, fearing an unexpected assault. 


He rubbed his head, for Don the Good had_| called the recent battle. 


not come unscathed from the conflict. Fall- 
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ing from a high chair often gives a stunning 
bump, and Don had had a fall. 

Failing to find the hated foe, Don looked 
for the crashed picture. Strange to say, it 
was whole and beautiful. And the ball lay 
upon the table as if nothing had happened. 
But something had happened, something 
that, in all Don’s life, he was never to forget. 

He had seen himself as others saw him! 
That rare gift! He had seen and loathed 
himself. He had realized how strong that 
other self was, and how soon it would have 
been impossible to conquer it. All that had 
happened on the still, summer day, in the 
dim, quiet room. 

The hero sat down again, and a big, 
lonely sob shook his warrior breast. 

He heard steps upon the stairs. He did 
not fear for his father’s future plans. He 
was willing to bear all; but, oh, how he 
longed to see grandfather! 

And it was grandfather who entered the 
room,—grandfather with the silver head 
and the golden boy-heart! 

Don ran to the outstretched arms, and 
whispered :-— 

“T saw myself, grandpa, I did, I did!” 

“Well, you’ve come home with your 
shield, son,’’ smiled grandfather; for he saw 
the bump on the tired little face. 

“Tt will never be hard again, lad. That 
other one has got his lesson. He’ll tremble 
before you now whenever you put up a 
fight.”’ 

Don smiled grimly. 

‘‘Come, bathe your face and hands,” con- 
tinued grandfather, leading the conqueror 
to the bathroom. “It’s strange how every 
battle leaves its mark.” : 

Then they went downstairs together, like 
two happy, chummy boys. And there sat 
father and mother on the piazza, and the 
western sunlight rested upon them. Don 
had never seen them look so handsome and 
kind. 

They all talked over the recent battle 
quite seriously, and never a smile among 
them. Indeed, once mother’s eyes grew 
misty. She was proud of her soldier boy; 
but she did not like to see the wound and 
the tired, brave little face. 

And at the end father planned a ride for 
next day and grandfather for one the day 
after. It was remarkable, too, how Nora 
happened to have exactly the things for 
supper that Don liked best; and that 
evening, when the refreshed and improved 
Donald sought Thomas out and insisted 
upon paying for the broken glass, that worthy 
gardener almost dropped his pipe. 

“Sure,” he gasped, “is it yerself as is 
speakin’ ?”’ 

“Yes,” Don replied bravely, with a sturdy 
grip of his hands, ‘‘it is myself, Thomas!”’ 

“Well,” nodded Thomas, ‘‘an’ maybe it is. 
Any how, you is a heap better than some 
other whan whot I knows of.’ 

‘Forget him,”’ Donald advised solemnly,— 
“forget that other one, Thomas.” 

“T will that!’ nodded the old man. ‘‘He 
was often a larrikin, an’ his own worst 
inemy!”’ 

“He was,” assented Don. And he _ re- 


‘An’ I knows of a young pup collie as 
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I’m thinkin’ of bringin’ here. 
opinion of pup collies, lad?” 

“QO Thomas! My opinion? Why—why— 
I’d —I’d almost die of joy to have one!”’. 

Thomas nodded. 

“Well, then, I’m thinkin’ if ye gets to 
bed early, we'll take a bright start togither 
in the mornin’ an’ bring the young collie 
home.” ; 

And so it all came to a happy end, that 
memorable summer day. Don never forgot. 
Himself met himself afterward in many an 
encounter; but, as grandfather had foretold, 
it was never so hard again. The wrong self 
lost strength as the days went by, and the 
better self gained in courage and favor. 
People saw and helped; but grandfather, best 
of all, understood. 

“There is no dishonor in many scars, 
son,” he often whispered, “‘so long as they 
are not on your back. Fight it out, never 
run away, and in the end even the foe will 
respect you.” 


What’s yer 


Henrietta’s Mother. 


Henrietta thrilled to her china finger tips. 
Coming from the seclusion of a toy-shop, 
she longed for just such an opportunity as 
this. In the bustle of opening the church 
fair, the young ladies in charge—Posie of 
eleven summers, and Teeny and Weeny, the 
eight-year-old twins—forgot to remove the 
tissue paper wrapped about her. A con- 
venient tear in the paper, however, furnished 
a peep-hole for one of Henrietta’s blue eyes. 
She caught beautiful glimpses, first of Posie’s 
fluttering pink skirts and rose-colored rib- 
bons, then of the twins with their forget-me- 
not blue dresses and bobbing yellow curls. 
If only she could have one of them for her 
mamma, how happy she would be! 

“Perhaps,” dreamed Henrietta, as she lay 
in a neglected heap, ‘‘when they see my 
golden silk dress and my wonderful black 
velvet bonnet, each of them will want me 
for her little girl!” 

At that very moment the twins gave an 
excited little squeal. 

“Posie!” cried Teeny. ‘‘We have never 
unwrapped Miss Louisa’s doll!” 

Weeny tumbled the package upside down 
until poor Henrietta thought she would die 
from rush of sawdust to the brain. 

At last the sheet of paper fluttered to 
the floor, and Henrietta stood revealed. 

“Did you ever see a doll like her!” laughed 
Posie. 

“Q-o0-o-h!” giggled Teeny. 
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“Q-o-o-h!”” echoed Weeny. 

“My beautiful dream has come true!”’ 
thought Henrietta. “I have quite taken 
their breath away Like countless pins 
the next words pierced Henrietta’s heart :-— 

‘She is a perfect fright! She is one of 
those cheap, common china dolls without 
any hair. Why, girls, her dress is pumpkin- 
colored and her bonnet looks like an inverted 
coal-scuttle!”’ 

“What an ugly name!” exclaimed Teeny, 
pointing to the card that Miss Louisa had 
fastened, like a pasteboard breastplate, across 
the pumpkin waist. 

“Henrietta,” Weeny read aloud with scorn. 

‘She will spoil the whole table,’’ pouted 
Posie. But her look changed to one of ad- 
miration as she glanced at the exquisite 
French dolls in dainty toilets. 

“Put Henrietta under the table,”’ suggested 
Weeny, with a giggle. 

“We can’t do that,” sighed Posie. ‘‘Miss 
Louisa will be in and out all the afternoon.” 

Posie set Henrietta down with a jerk. 
“See, Teeny, look, Weeny, this candelabra 
will be a screen for the ugly thing.” 

For three hours Henrietta suffered. On 
the table she saw Isabella, Beatrice, Mar- 
guerite, Juliet, Hortense, and a score more. 
She could also peep out between the pink 
candles and watch the visitors who crowded 
thevbazar. 

The doll table was a great centre of at- 
traction. But, while the most extravagant 
praise was lavished upon the other dolls, no 
one noticed Henrietta, unless, indeed, Posie 
or the twins, meeting some intimate friends, 
held her up for ridicule. Henrietta longed 
to hide again on the toy-shop shelf. 

One by one the French dollies were sold. 
Henrietta saw them carried away, proudly 
lugged in the arms of the little mammas who 
had chosen them. As the short winter after- 
noon passed, the room became deserted. A 
clock chimed six. Posie’s table was deserted, 
too, except for the brass vases with their 
chrysanthemums, the brass candelabra with 
their pink candles, and one forlorn doll in a 
crumpled yellow dress and a crushed black 
velvet bonnet. 

Miss Louisa had said good-night, and 
Henrietta now lay fully exposed on the centre 
of the emptied table. 

“Well, chickabiddies!”’ exclaimed a man’s 
genial voice, ‘‘here I am according to promise. 
What, sold out? How dared you before I 
arrived ?”’ 

“Uncle Ned!’ cried Posie and the twins; 
for big-hearted Edward Burt was ‘Uncle 
Ned” to all the youngsters he knew. Run- 
ning out from behind the table, the three 
took hold of his overcoat and held him 
fast. 

“JT have money burning holes in my 
pocket,” he grumbled, “and the young 
ladies who particularly invited me to buy 
at their table have nothing to offer!” 

“But we have, Uncle Ned,” laughed Posie. 
“Just look at this lovely doll!” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Uncle Ned, awk- 
wardly holding up Henrietta, “upon my 
word she is the ugliest doll I ever gazed at! 
But it seems to be Hobson’s choice, Ill 
take her.”’ 
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and Uncle Ned ran away from their thanks 
with a merry good-bye. 

Poor Henrietta! This was the last straw 
to break her pride. Her legs were doubled 
up, her arms cramped, her whole body jarred 
at Uncle Ned’s every stride. All the other 
dollies had been tenderly carried home in 
the loving arms of little mothers, not harshly 
jolted about in a man’s careless pocket. 

The distressing jars suddenly ceased, and 
Henrietta heard Uncle Ned’s kind voice. 

“Hello, little one, have you been peeping 
in at the bazar? I wonder if you wouldn’t 
like something I have in my pocket?” 

Henrietta felt Uncle Ned’s tug at her shoul- 
ders, then two small hands nervously grasped 
her about the waist. 

Far away, at a quiet corner, she was held 
up in the light from a street lamp. Henri- 
etta looked down at a small figure wrapped 
in a tattered shawl. She saw a thin white 
face with big hungry eyes and a mouth with 
a quivering smile. 

In the dark the poor waif had eagerly 
accepted the gift, not knowing that it was 
a common china doll in a pumpkin dress 
and a coal-scuttle bonnet! With an ache in 
her throat Henrietta waited for the laughter 
that hurt so. 

Instead, a small hand stroked the velvet 
bonnet and the pumpkin gown, while an 
awed voice faltered, “How beau-ti-ful!’’ 
Then Henrietta was pressed against a warm, 
loving breast. 

“You darling!” rapturously cried the waif 
in a gentle whisper. ‘‘Come to your own 
mother!’— May C. Ringwalt, in our Little 
Folks. 


How they played “Dragon.” 


Little Ah Lee and little Oh Me 

Played in the shade of a mulberry-tree. 

Said little Ah Lee to little Oh Me, 

‘A terrible dragon I’m going to be, 

And I’ll catch you and eat you up, little Oh Me!” 


“Please don’t, and I’ll give you a rosebud,” said she, 
“But dragons don’t care about rosebuds,’’ said he. 
“Then I’ll give you my tiny silk slippers,” said she. 
“Why, dragons don’t ever wear shoes !’’ laughed Ah Lee. 
“Then Ill give you my necklace of coral,” said she. 
“But dragons don’t want any coral, you see!”’ 


“How silly of dragons! Then how would it be 

If I gave you a big currant cake?” asked Oh Me. 

‘‘Why, that would be splendid !”’ cried little Ah Lee. 
—Blanche M, Channing, in Lullaby Castle. 


For the Christian Register. 
Hazel-nuts. 


BY M. E. M. 


The American hazel-nut grows on a small 
shrub; the flower bud which forms the nut 
is covered by many scales; the inner ones 
cling to and grow with the nut, making its 
“helmet,” or “bonnet.” 

Its family name corys is from a Greek 
word meaning “helmet.” 

Its common name for some varieties, 
“hazel,” is from the Anglo-Saxon, meaning 
“bonnet,” or ‘‘cap.’”’ There are two kinds 
native to this country, in Europe but one 
kind with many varieties. 

Growing in thickets, on borders of swamps, 


A ten-dollar bill fluttered to the table, | along edges of fields, they are easily gathered 
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still lower beneath their weight. 
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by children. Many pleasure parties are 
made for this express purpose. 

They look very graceful and tempting in 
their green ruffled caps, swinging in clusters 
from the ends of the low branches bending 
The nut 
itself is about three-quarters of an inch 
broad, not quite as long, has a light brown 
shell, its “‘cap,’’ or husk of green, clinging 
closely all about it. When fully ripe, this 
“cap” turns brown. 

The beaked hazel has a husk coming to a 
rough point beyond the nut, like a beak. 
The kernel is not as sweet or delicate as the 
other kinds. 

The variety which comes to us from 
Europe, called ‘‘filbert,’”’ grows by nature 
on shrubs, but can be cultivated to a small 
tree. The name ‘‘filbert” means ‘“‘full- 
beard,” so named from the long fringe at 
the end of the husk. 

A variety with short husks are called 
“cobs.” There are also ‘‘the red,” “‘the 
white,’ and one full of an oil used in mixing 
paints. 

Filberts seem to have lost their rich oily 
flavor, and are often dried up or mouldy 
when one has cracked the hard shell. Our 
native hazel is much sweeter and fresher, be- 
sides the pleasure found in gathering them 
when walking or driving about the country 
in the autumn. 

A large bush often produces half a bushel 
of nuts. With a small party of boys and a 
big bag, a very generous supply can soon be 
had; and, if carefully dried, until the nut 
parts easily from its ‘‘helmet,” they prove a 
delicious feast around the hearth at Christ- 
mas, or even earlier if one cannot wait as 
long. 

Any one, by planting a few nuts or getting 
a few “suckers,’”’ which come up all about 
the bush, can raise as many nuts as they 
wish, and at the same time have a very pretty 
shrub. ; 

Like all nuts from other countries which 
are now so common and so cheap, filberts 
were formerly quite rare; but few were 
mingled with the pound of native nuts at 
Christmas or New Year. 

Children did not know much about them, 
because they seldom saw them. ‘They were 
“foreigners” among the ‘‘natives”’ and with- 
out their ‘helmets,’ so their relationship to 
our “hazel” family with their ‘‘bonnets’”’ on 
was not discovered. 

They sometimes arrive from England in full 
dress, then we know them as hazels. ‘This 
fashion in “bonnets”? makes them all akin. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, 
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The Alliance and Unitarianism. 


Having waited these three weeks past for 
some strong word to be said in reply to the 
Alliance letters of March 9, setting forth an 
appeal for strict adherence to denominational 
undertakings, the contributor feels con- 
strained to raise-a protest, even though it 
be but weak and wavering. 

Bewilderment encompasses her. Truly, 
the arguments for strictly denominational 
causes are most conclusive. There seems 
no gainsaying them. And yet, somehow, 
she confesses it with embarrassment, like 
Aaron Burr, when under a similar conviction 
concerning the philosophy of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, she ‘‘knows it is absolutely true, but 
she doesn’t believe a word of it.” And, 
knowing there are many silent Alliance mem- 
bers who share both her bewilderment and 
her hope for the future, she ventures to state 
briefly the reason for the faith she cherishes. 

It has long been pointed out that our 
church organizations must ‘‘get together.” 
This is pleasant. They must “pull together.” 
This is wise. But both the pleasure and the 
wisdom depend entirely upon whether co- 
hesion comes without sacrifice of individual 
initiative, and whether the lock-step is the 
mode of locomotion best calculated to win 
people to join our journeying. It must be 
remembered that our members earn their 
dollars in ways far from easy. ‘Theirs is the 
money. ‘To be told how they ‘‘must’’ spend 
it is irritating. And to reproach one with 
disloyalty is the best possible way to cool a 
member's ardor. An eager search for im- 
mediate and real service has been the hall- 
mark of our endeavor throughout our de- 
nominational history. Yo this star our 
wagon has in truth been hitched. If not 
impossible, does it not seem clumsy to try 
at this late day to put the wagon above the 
star? 

This member believes such a course to be 
impossible, and therein she finds comfort. 
Even the directors themselves cannot quite 
live down to a strictly denominational policy. 
Only within a few weeks have not many of 
our branches gladly appropriated from their 
funds money with which to meet the appeal of 
a trusted counsellor for a worthy Southern 
school that is undenominational? And, if 
these have erred, shall they not be forgiven? 
for they do but follow all our great-hearted 
leaders. 

Says a recent writer: ‘There are three 
great spirits at work creating the world that 
is and is to be,—the spirit of scientific in- 
vestigation, that will know nothing but the 
truth; the spirit of democratic revolution, 
which will trust no one but the people; 
the spirit of social evolution, which will call 
no man common or unclean. If the churches 
wish for influence in the world that is and 
is to be, they must master these spirits and 
make them their own,” 


Love of exact definition, impatience of all 
inaccuracy,—these are our priceless heritage | 
of intellectual freedom. Democratic our | 
churches have at least desired to be. It is | 
the third spirit of the time, that will set ant 
limit to its sympathy, this spirit of “social | 
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nominational appeal. Let us beware lest in 
serving too earnestly the lesser we somehow 
lose our opportunity to serve the larger good. 
Let us be loyal and at the same time at 
least partly undenominational, lest we deaden 
the interest of our broad-minded members, 
who, after all is said, will do as in their own 
best judgment they please. Granted that 
our first endeavor must be to help the As- 
sociation in its laudable work, shall we not 
also. reserve for ourselves the liberty oc- 
casionally to give as a higher impulse shall 
dictate, and in the name of the Master con- 
tribute to the building of the Universal 
Church of God? ANOTHER MEMBER. 


Our Richmond (Va.) Work. 


“Once more into the breach, dear friends, 
once more.” 


"My dear friends, we are on the ‘home 
stretch,’’ which is the hardest stretch of all. 
We lack $1,500 of having enough to finish 
paying for our lot, and we must have this 
amount by the first of June, so we can begin 
the building of our chapel. ‘‘But where are 
you going to get the money to build the 
chapel?’ We can get the money to build 
our chapel if we can get the lot paid for. 

Dear friends, if you have any love for us 
at all, please help us pay for our lot. You 
are now planning to take your summer trip. 
Will you not let a contribution to our lot 
fund be a part of your summer trip? Can 
you really enjoy your summer trip when you 
know you have put all your money into it, 
and left the Richmond church to suffer? 

We are working almost night and day to 
get our lot paid for. I think Mrs. Peterson, 
Mr. St. John, and Mr. Lord, who have been 
here recently, will tell you that I have a good 
constituency, and that we need help. You 
may send your contribution to Mr. St. John 
or to me. 

Our success here is assured if we can get 
our lot paid for. 

Please send contribution by personal check, 
bank draft, Post-office order, or by express. 

We thank you most sincerely for what you 
have already done. 


JouN L. Rosinson, 
rroo W. Marin St., RicoMonp, VA. 


A Nature School. 


Careswell, the old Fletcher Webster es- 
tate, in Marshfield, Mass,, is to be opened 
during the months of July and August for 
a summer home for girls. The estate is part 
of the property owned by Gov. Edward 
Winslow, who named it for his old home in 
England. In after years it was bought by 
Daniel Webster for his son Col. Fletcher 
Webster. 

It is situated within eight minutes’ walk of 
Duxbury Beach, with its surf bathing, and 


| consists of 115 acres of land, including wood- 


land, salt meadows, upland, and a fresh 
water pond of four acres, all of which afford 
exceptional opportunities for the study of 
plant, bird, and insect life. The large old- 
fashioned house is admirably adapted for 


evolution that calls no man common or un-| the purpose, affording all the comforts of 
clean,’’—this it is that challenges every de- | home life. 
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Mrs. Harriet Sears and Miss Edith T. 
Sears, the present owners of the property, 
hope by this means to give all girls entrusted 
to their care a happy, healthy, country life, 
and at the same time to lay the foundation, 
through the study of nature under compe- 
tent teachers, for lifelong joy and delight.— 
A Friend of the School. 


The Anti-cigarette Convention. 


Perhaps not since the Newsboys’ Dinner 
at Thanksgiving times has old Faneuil Hall 
in Boston resounded to the hurrahs and 
school-calls of so many boys as last Satur- 
day afternoon at four o’clock when the first 
annual convention of the New England Anti- 
cigarette League was held with its beloved 
president, Hezekiah Butterworth, in the 
chair. Mr. Butterworth, who has been some- 
what of an invalid this winter, presided with 
his usual grace and power; for he is a man 
thoroughly at home upon the public platform, 
and that his name was a name to conjure with 
was easily evidenced by the hush that fell 
upon that audience of eight hundred boys when 
he stepped forward, and the eager way in which 
they hung upon his every word, especially 
when the genial author proclaimed that ‘a 
boy is the most precious thing in the world 
to-day.’”” ‘To some of the boys whose sisters 
are wont to call them ‘‘nuisances,’’ “‘teases,”’ 
etc., this was rather a new gospel, and made 
them sit up and take notice; and, when he 
went on to describe to the elder people pres- 
ent the world’s newest and greatest vice, 
—indifference,— they too had food for 
thought. 

There were many teachers in that audi- 
ence, with their delegations of school-chil- 
dren all kept well in hand; for eight hundred 
boys at once is rather a large congregation. 
To them the admirable way in which Mr. 
William B. Oliver of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association conducted the preliminary 
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song service from ‘“‘The Songs of Freedom” 
was a revelation. First he conducted a 
grand spontaneous chorus in the singing of 
“America.’’ ‘Then he asked the boys if they 
could whistle it, and they did! As an im- 
promptu interlude the Dwight boys gave their 
carefully prepared school-call which rang 


“Zig-zag, Zig-zag, Zig-zag Zar! 
Hezekiah Butterworth! Rah, ’rah, ’rah!” 


To which the Newsboys’ Union responded 
with a peroration equally clever which an- 
nounced at the end that they 


‘“Would help Miss Gaston win the fight.” 


With the Mothers of the Nation in recent | 
congress assembled voting to introduce legis- | 


lation in their several States to throw the 
entire legal responsibility of a boy’s smoking 
upon the parents,—and it does seem as if, 
since the old Garden of Eden days, women 
have had to assume enough,—and the em- 
ployers declaring against the cigarette smoker 
for purely business reasons, the boy smoker 
is going to have a hard time of it! 
law against selling to minors in full force in 


Massachusetts,—that is, so far.as the statute | 


books. are concerned,—the number of the 
young school-boys who are confirmed “‘ci- 
garette fiends’ is appalling to teachers, em- 
ployers, and parents alike, and this year 
something is going to be done about it! And 
the work so ably begun by Miss Lucy Page 
Gaston of Chicago, vice-president of the 
World’s and National Anti-cigarette League, 
in this four weeks’ campaign is only the be- 
ginning of a year’s legislative fight, and every- 
body knows what has happened in Wis- 
consin and Indiana! 

The New England headquarters of the 
Worla’s and National Anti-cigarette League 
has been established at Room 34, 36 Brom- 
field Street, where subscriptions and checks 
may be sent, and information be obtained 
in regard to organization, copies of the “Songs 
of Freedom” (appropriate songs set to pa- 
triotic airs). Miss Gaston’s and Hon. 
Charles Bulkley Hubbell’s treatise upon the 
subject may be obtained by sending a 2-cent 
stamp to the above address. 

EpitH PERRY EsTEs. 


Real Self-control. 


To most people self-control means the 
control of appearances, and not the control 
of realities. This is a radical mistake, and 
must be corrected if we are to get a clear 
idea of self-control, and if we are to make 
a fair start in acquiring it as a permanent 
habit. 

If a man is ugly to me, and I want: to 
knock him down, and refrain from doing 
so simply because it would not appear well, 
and is not the habit of the people about me, 
my desire to knock him down is still a part 
of myself, and I have not controlled my- 
self until I am absolutely free from that 
interior desire. So long as I am in hatred 
to another, I am in bondage to my hatred; 
and if, for the sake of appearances, I do not 
act or speak from it, I am none the less at 
its mercy, and it will find an outlet wherever 
it can do so without debasing me in the 
eyes of other men more willing than I am 
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to be debased. My selfish desire to injure | 
the man I hate is counterbalanced by my | 
selfish desire to stand well in the eyes of | 
other men. ‘There can be no true self-con- | 
trol so long as either form of selfishness dom- | 
inates my actions. The control of appear- 
ances is merely outward repression, and | 
a very common instance of this may be | 
observed in the effort to control a laugh.— | 
Annie Payson Call, in Leshe’s Magazine. 


astic High Churchman, influenced a good 
deal, no doubt, by the esthetic appeal 
of the movement. Then he and William 


Morris—also originally destined for the 
Church—felt together the irresistible im- 
pulse to give themselves to art. They did 


so, as Lady Burne-Jones testifies from her 
vivid girl’s impressions, in the spirit of re- 
ligious devotees. 

As time went on Burne-Jones seems to 


| have grown very indifferent to the conven- 
| tional forms and observances of religion, 


The Religious Life of Burne-Jones. 


In Lady Burne-Jones’s life of her husband | 
the references—slight though they are—to | 
his religious development are singularly | 
interesting. As a school-boy of sixteen he | 
was deep in theology, and a couple of really 
remarkable letters written at that time 
(1848) to a girl cousin are given, in which 
he carefully explains, for her information, 
the differences between ‘Trinitarians, Sa- 
bellians, Arians, Socinians, Calvinists, Ar- 
minians, and Antinomians. He discusses 
also the doctrines of particular election, par- 
ticular redemption, moral inability, irre- 
sistible grace, and the perseverance of the 
saints. Burne-Jones went up to Oxford 
with the definite intention of taking orders, 
and by this time he had become an enthusi- 


'though at heart he never lost his old faith 
}and reverence. 


In his later life his indig- 
nation boiled over when he heard some edu- 
cated ‘‘prig’”’ say that Christ would have 
been a more effectual teacher if he had been 
more cultivated. ‘‘As I live,’ he cried, 
“these were his very words. And I wanted 
to smash him with the coal-scuttle and wipe 
my boots on his face. And in a figure of 
speech I did, and for days I railed at educa- 
tion and pined for the company of cabmen.”’ 
Again he wrote, “I never doubt for a mo- 
ment the real presence of God: I should never 
debate about it any more than I should 
about beauty and the things I most love.” 
Speaking of his mother’s death in another 
letter, he says: ‘“‘As time goes on, I think 
of it more and more. If ever I see her, 
why, she will be a young thing, as young 
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as Margaret. But we won’t say ‘if’—when 
Iseeher. Let us die in the faith.”—Christian 
World 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


MORE LIGHT. 


There is naturally more or less confusion 
attending the rearranging of our Sunday 
School Society calendar year. Appeals have 
been sent out three times since December, 
in which it was hoped information of a com- 
plete kind would be spread before our Sun- 
day-schools. But I have received several 
letters of inquiry, in which the writers con- 
fess they were not able to understand all 
the details. Some were from business men, 
and others were from working members of 
churches. It will be for the benefit of us 
all if I can throw any more light on the mat- 
ter, and I will attempt to do it as briefly as 
possible. j 

This is all the more necessary because I 
seem to feel a misapprehension in some quar- 
ters as to the part which the officers of the 
Sunday School Society take in this affair. 
It must be remembered that the change of 
date of the annual meeting from autumn to 
spring, from October to May, was wholly 
done by the delegates at the annual meeting 
in Fairhaven. The directors had reported 
adversely; but those in attendance, who had 
the right to decide the question, gave a large 
majority vote against this decision. While 
the directors offered their opinion as they 
did, at the request of the delegates, they are 
now heartily obedient to the vote of the so- 
ciety, and are entering in cordially to fulfil 
the plan. Therefore, in sending out these 
appeals so numerously, and notifying the 
Sunday-schools so faithfully, the officers of 
the Sunday School Society are simply en- 
deavoring to do their duty and meet the 
wishes of the delegates. 

The financial problem shapes itself as fol- 
lows: Nearly two-thirds of our Sunday- 
schools were accustomed to wait till Septem- 
ber and make their donations at the last 
moment. ‘The old financial year ended the 
last day of September, and then the books 
were closed for making up accounts and re- 
ports, Now, in putting the annual meeting 
in May, the first holding of it necessitates a 
break whereby our books must be balanced 
for six months. According to the by-laws 
all memberships in the society expire the 
first of May, 1905. ‘Therefore any Sunday- 
school failing to send in a sum, however 
small, before that time will not have a voting 
membership from May, 1905, to May, 1906. 

It may be said that, while this is true, the 
amount of money for the full year would be 
the same if those wait till next September to 
give who have already given in that month, 
That is so. But the membership rights and 
power would be lost for the current year 
from May, 1905, to May, 1906, For, in wait- 
ing till next autumn to send in a contribu- 
tion, that sum of money would cover a mem- 
bership from May, 1906, to May, 1907. 
This is simply carrying out the regular stipu- 
lations of our by-laws. It is to be borne in 
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mind that, if it is not convenient for a church 
or Sunday-school to send its regular appro- 
priation this month, and circumstances com- 
pel the postponement to June or to autumn, 
then any sum of money, a dollar or more, 
will secure the membership rights. This 
small contribution can be sent in on account. 
It is quite likely that arrangements are so 
perfected in many parishes that they will 
always prefer to make their donations dur- 
ing the autumn or early winter as hereto- 
fore. 

So far a ready response has been received 
from many Sunday-schools that have al- 
ready given in September. All that I can 
ask, and all that the officers desire, is the 
giving of attention to this statement of facts, 
with such action as may be deemed wise in 
each case. But we do earnestly hope that 
attention will be given to the situation. If 
we had failed to send out these circulars with 
reiterated accent of appeal, we should have 
been accused of neglecting our duty. It 
would have been charged up against us that 
we had not adequately notified our constit- 
uents. On the other hand, the urgency 
we may seem to show is liable to misinter- 
pretation as being overzealous. There is 
nothing in the affair but the ordinary busi- 
ness methods. ‘The stpporters of the Sun- 
day School Society are entitled to full knowl- 
edge of what the situation is, what is desired, 
and what may be hoped for. ‘The results 
are entirely in their hands. 

The meeting in King’s Chapel, Friday, 
May 26, in Anniversary Week, will mark the 
initiation of this new departure. There is 
no doubt there will be a full attendance, and 
an interesting programme has already been 
matured. In view of this exigency in the 
history of our Sunday School Society, I be- 
speak for our appeal for contributions a 
hearty recognition. There is just four weeks 
now in which our membership list can be 
completed. Let me repeat, this member- 
ship list will cover voting power and mem- 
bership privileges from May, 1905, to May, 
1906, Epwarp A, Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young Dalits Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours g to 1. 
should be sent to her.) 


A Report of Mr. Shurtleffs Trip. 


The simplest and perhaps the most effective 
way in which to report my trip through New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania as representative 
of the Young People’s Religious Union will 
be to give brief extracts from my journal. 
This will give a better general view of the 
work done than can be given by any other 
method. 

Sunday, February 26, Boston.—I left Bos- 
ton this evening at eight o’clock on a trip 
through New Jersey and Pennsylvania, as 
representative of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. I am now on the train, en 
route for Syracuse, N.Y., where I hope to 
arrive in the morning. 


All reports or notices 
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Monday, February 27, Syracuse, N.Y.— 
Arrived here at 7.15 A.M. Called on Rev. 
A. W. Clark, assistant pastor of the May 
Memorial Church, also one of the directors 
of our national organization. Mr. Clark re- 
ports the union here as doing good work 
along social lines. It supports a student at 
Hampton. No religious meetings are held, 
as there is neither opportunity nor need for 
such meetings at present. 

Tuesday, February 28, Rochester, N.Y.— 
The union here is doing good work. They 
have just joined our national movement, and 
have sent their membership fee of five dollars 
to our treasurer. No meeting was held, as 
it was impossible to get the young people 
together. 

Wednesday, March 1, Buffalo, N.Y.— 
Arrived in Buffalo early this afternoon. 
Called on Mr. Brown, pastor of the Church 
of Our Father. There is no union in this 
church, but the young people do a great deal 
in philanthropic ways. A new church edifice 
is being built, and a union may perhaps be 
organized when the society gets into its new 
home. 

Thursday, March 2, Erie, Pa.—The church 
in Erie isa pretty one. It is comparatively 
new. At the back of the auditorium, and 
opening through folding-doors into it, is a 
cosey parlor. The glowing gas log, the tables, 
chairs, and comfortable bench, made this 
room an ideal place for the informal meeting 
which we held there this evening. This 
union has been doing good work for several 
years, and has been a loyal supporter of the 
National Union since 1900. Just now it is 
working at considerable disadvantage, as 
the church is without a pastor. But the 
members have courage, and their influence 
in this hotbed of orthodoxy is increasing 
daily. We of the National Union ought to 
do all we can to encourage them. 

Friday, March 3, Union City, Pa.—The 
Union City Unitarians have a hard problem 
to solve, but they are working at it faithfully. 
About twenty-five people met me this after- 
noon in Dunmyer Hall, where services are 
held. (They have no church building.) 
I have never received a more hearty welcome 
anywhere than was given me here. The 
people seemed to regard my coming as a red-, 
letter event in their history. This union is 
called the Lend a Hand Club. It has been 
organized only a few months. They have 
religious meetings and a study class which 
discusses our Unitarian history and oppor- 
tunities. Mrs. Baily Dunmyer, the presi- 
dent of this club, is a host in herself. The 
club has joined the National Union. They 
gave me a contribution of three dollars. 

Midnight, Friday, March 3, Meadville, Pa. 
It was nearly nine o’clock when I reached 
the church in Meadville this evening, my 
train from Union City having been delayed. 
But the young people waited for me, and 
we have had a good meeting. My audience 
was the largest that has met me thus far. 
These young people are facing the same prob- 
lems that our New England young people 
are facing, and are meeting with about the 
same results. It was voted at the meeting 
to-night to send fifteen dollars to the Na- 
tional Union, five dollars of which is to help 
Pueblo, five dollars to help meet the ex- 
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pense of this trip, and five to pay the annual 
membership fee to the national organiza- 
tion. 

Saturday, March 4 (on the train just 
leaving Pittsburg, Pa.) —This morning I gave 
a short talk to the students in the theological 
school. This afternoon I called on Mr. 
Mason, the minister at Pittsburg. He has 
a strong church. ‘The young people are or- 
ganized into a social union which does a great 
deal to help the church. They have no re- 
ligious meetings. It is impossible for them 
to do so at present, as the families in the 
parish are widely scattered. 

Sunday, March 5, Lancaster, Pa.—Ar- 
rived at Lancaster at 5.30 A.M. Made an 
address before the church at the close of the 
morning service. A splendid work is being 
done here. The people were much interested 
in what I had to say, but feel that they are 
not yet ready to form a union, as their 
church is small, and another organization 
would tend to weaken rather than strengthen 
it. 

Sunday evening, March 5, Germantown.— 
A fine meeting in Germantown this evening. 
The young people are in earnest, and are 
full of new ideas. They keep in close touch 
with the National Union. This is the most 
promising union I have visited. 

Tuesday, March 7, Wilmington, Del.— 
Through some misunderstanding no meeting 
had been arranged for at Wilmington. But 
a talk with Mr. Bowser, the minister of the 
church, told of activity and good work. 

Wednesday, March 8, Baltimore, M.D.— 
A severe storm made the gathering here very 
small. But a union will doubtless be formed 
in the near future, and will join the national 
body. 

Saturday, March 11, Passaic, N.J.—The 
Passaic church has no young people’s move- 
mentment, and it seems unwise to try to 
start in for the present at least, as the church 
is small and is doing allit is able to do. Mr. 
Whitney, the minister, is an able, enthu- 
siastic man, 

Sunday, March 12, Rutherford, N.J.—I 
preached in the Rutherford church this 
morning. The church is small, but thor- 
oughly alive. It is largely a church of young 
people. They expect to organize a union 
soon, and will join the national body. The 
National Union) will do well to give all the 
encouragement possible to Rutherford. 

Tuesday, March 14, Plainfield, N.J.— 
The union in Plainfield is rather more than a 
year old. They are doing fine work along 
social and philanthropic lines. They have 
no religious meetings. They do not belong 
to the National Union, but will probably 
join soon, 

Wednesday, March 15, Elizabeth, N.J.— 
This church is very small, but the young 
people are standing by it loyally. Fifteen 
of them met me this evening at one of the 
member’s homes, and we spent an interesting 
hour together. The meetings here, as at 
Plainfield, are almost wholly of a social 
nature. This union will probably vote to 
join the National Union at its next meet- 
ing. 
Thursday, March 16, New York—I am 
just starting for Boston, my work completed. 


a 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on ‘Wednesday, 
April 12, by Rev. S. A. Eliot. 


The Arlington Street Church Lenten ves- 
per service will be conducted on Wednesday, 
April 12, at five o’clock, by Rev. James 
Eells. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street on Monday, April ro, at 
10.30 A.M. Rev. James Salloway will pre- 
side. Rev. John F. Brant will describe the 
work of the Anti-saloon League, a non-par- 
tisan temperance movement. 


Rey. August Kampmeier of the German 
Evangelical ministry, having satisfied the 
Western Fellowship Committee, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance by the West- 
ern Committee, March 27, he will be received 
into full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the 
executive committee shall take adverse ac- 
tion. Wilson M. Backus, Mary A. Safford, 
W. Hanson Pulsford. 


Meetings. 


THe UNITARIAN SuNDAY ScHooL UNION 
or Boston.—The March meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union of Boston was 
held in the parlors of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples on Monday evening, March 20. After 
the supper and social half-hour the meeting 
was called to order by the president, Rev. 
Henry H. Saunderson of Cambridge. In a 
brief business session Mr. Saunderson named 
a nominating committee whose duty it 
should be to select officers and directors for 
the coming year. The regular subject for 
the evening, ‘‘Routine Work in the Sunday- 
school,” was introduced by a group of able 
and experienced secretaries, who presented 
methods and devices practised by them in 
gathering statistics and furthering the sys- 
tem of their respective schools. Mrs. Clar- 
ence Stebbins of the First Parish, Cambridge, 
gave the results of her study to secure prompt 
and regular attendance at easy morning ses- 
sions. Mr. Horace C. Harrington of the 
Channing Church, Newton, demonstrated the 
practical working value .of a card, clearly 
showing each Sunday’s standing of member- 
ship. Miss Dorothea Wells of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, stated that in the 
regular performance of her duties she aimed 
to attend and report upon important meet- 
ings bearing on progressive religious work. 
Miss Kathie Emery spoke of the careful cat- 
aloguing of the library books at the Disci- 
ple’s School, Boston, Mrs. Packard reported 
that in Roslindale enthusiasm is fostered by 
comparing each Sunday’s attendance with 
that of the previous year. “An average of 
g2 per cent. in attendance’’ was Dr. R. G. 
Horne’s cheering word from Watertown. 
The special address of the evening upon the 
subject, ““Teachers’ Meetings,’ was given by 
Dr. William H. Lyon of the First Parish, 
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Brookline. ‘The eager attention that a grate- 
ful audience pays to a distinguished leader 
followed Dr. Lyon in each keen-sighted ob- 
servation. ‘‘Why do I hold teachers’ meet- 
ings? First, for the minister’s sake, so that 
he may not look at things altogether from a 
scholarly point of view, but from life. They 
compel the minister to study. Secondly, be- 
cause the parish should be permeated and 
aérated with the minister’s view. ‘his is 
his time to show himself the leader of the 
parish.” Dr. Lyon usually begins his meet- 
ings by reading from the Twentieth Century 
Bible. This expresses the familiar thought 
in a compelling language. ‘Although we 
have a constituency,’’ he concluded, ‘‘that is 
hard to serve, it is because it will not put up 
with sham. It is a genuine, acute, critical 
constituency. It will back up the Sunday- 
school as it does the day school when it is 
just as valuable.” The meeting adjourned 
at 8.45. Maud Louise Parker, Secretary. 


Churches. 


AuBANy, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society: 
Sunday, March 21, was a day never to be 
forgotten in the annals of the First Unitarian 
Society of this city. It was the tenth anni- 
versary of the reorganized society and was 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is reduced in price to 5 cents. 
Quality unchanged, same as when it sold for 16 cents. 
Now the largest bar of 5 cent white soap as well as the 
best. Ask your grocer forit. Take no other. 


Marrtages. 


In Brookfield, Mass., 29th ult., by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, George Lauriston Kibby and Nettie Ray Bennett, 
both of Worcester, Mass. 


Deaths. 


CRONYN.—At Highland Springs, Va., March 27, Zella 
Reid Cronyn, wife of Rev. David Cronyn of Bernardston, 
Mass., 61 years. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given'to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 


change and be healthy and happy in ‘‘ Old Va.’?? 
Write for facts to one who changed. . S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


THE WEIRS, N.H. 


Furnished cottage of eight rooms on shore of Lake Win- 
nipesaukee to let for the summer. Apply to Mrs. J. W. 
Fellows, 186 Lowell Street, Manchester, N.H. 


STENOGRAPHER WANTED. 
‘One familiar with business correspondence and literary 
work, A fine opening for a young woman of experience 
who wishes pleasant occupation at a reasonable salary. 
Address Stenographer, P.O. Box 5263, Boston. 


CARESWELL. 
THE FLETCHER WEBSTER ESTATE 
Marshfield, Massachusetts. : 

This summer home for girls will be opened for the 
months of July and August. Nature study under compe- 
tent teachers will be made a special feature. References 

iven and required. Address Mrs. HARRIET SEARS, 

swell, Green Harbor, Mass. 
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also the occasion of the installation of our 
new minister, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent, who 
has come to us at the close of a successful 
pastorate of four years at Lawrence, Mass. 
The day was an ideal one, with a bright sun, 
clear skies, a mild temperature, and well- 
washed streets through the agency of the 
rainfall of the previous night. The large 
platform of the great auditorium of the 
church was beautifully decorated with grow- 
ing palms, potted plants, and flowers, in 
recognition of the joyous occasion, The 
first service of the day was held at 10.30 
A.M. and the second at 7.30 P.M., both services 
being largely attended, in addition to our 
own people many strangers being present. 
Rey. Charles E. St. John, the earnest and 
capable secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, preached a noble sermon at the 
morning service, his theme being ‘‘the 
knightly character of the true disciple of 
the Master who freely and joyfully gives 
himself for others.’”’ Many instances were 
given in the sermon of the vigorous and ef- 
fective missionary work of the Association 
seconded by the churches in building up 
and sustaining new churches of our simple 
and sublime faith in various parts of the 
United States. The singing by the congre- 
gation, led by the chorus choir, was inspiring 
to a marked degree, reflecting much credit 
upon the talented organist and director, 
Miss Jenny A. Kniskern. At the evening 
service the church was crowded to the doors. 
The following took part in the exercises: 
Rabbi Martin A. Meyer of the Jewish temple 
Beth Emeth, in word of welcome; Thomas 
R. Slicer, D.D., of All Souls’ Church, New 
York, in sermon; Rey. Charles E. St. John, 
in charge to the minister; Rev. A. H. Winn 
of Troy gave the right hand of fellowship; 
Rev. George H. Badger of New York, su- 
perintendent of Middle States Conference, in 
charge to the people. Mr. Badger also read 
a most affectionate letter from Rey. Dr. 
3rundage, our late minister, to the people 
of the society. Rev. C. D. Lombard of 
Schenectady conducted the services. A most 
impressive prayer of installation was offered 
by Dr. Slicer, who afterward preached the 
sermon from the text in the Gospel according 
to John, chapter xii. 47th and 48th verses, 
‘If any man hear my words, and believe 
not, I judge him not: for I came not to judge 
but to save the world. He that 
rejecteth me, and receiveth not my word, 
hath one that judgeth him: the word that 
I have spoken, the same shall judge him in 
the last day.”” The theme was “The Truth 
Speaker,’’ and the sermon was one of the 
grandest and most uplifting ever heard in 
Albany. The services closed with the 
benediction by Rev. Mr. Robjent. 


the world, 


NortH ANDOVER, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society: A genuine revival of the liberal 
sect, remarkable even for broad-minded New 
England, has been going on in this place 
during the month now coming to a close, the 
Unitarian, Episcopal, and Methodist churches 
having united in a series of evening services 
in behalf of practical righteousness, At the 
first service the Episcopal minister preached 
in the Unitarian church. At the second 
service the Unitarian was the preacher in 
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the Episcopal church. 
the Methodist minister addressed the different 
congregations in hisown church. The people 
of the entire community are coming to feel, 
as never before, that Christianity is larger 
than sect, and religion more than theology. 
The different churches have been crowded 
at every service. 


Personal. 


Rev. John C. Kimball has sold his fine 
estate on Chestnut Street in Sharon to Mr. 
and Mrs. E. S. Stockwell, and some time be- 
fore May 1 will move to Greenfield, Mass., 
where he will build again both for himself 
and his daughter’s family, Hon. and Mrs. 
Lyman W. Griswold. It is not from any dis- 
satisfaction with Sharon, to which place he 
is greatly attached, but on their account, 
and to be with them, now that his wife is 
gone, that he makes the change.——Stoughton 
Record. 

During the last week Rev. Robert Collyer 
has been in Boston as the guest of Mrs. 
James T. Field. Last Sunday he preached 
toa large congregation at Arlington Street 
with his old time vigor and persuasiveness. 
Being now in his eighty-second year, he 
carries himself with the cheerful courage of 
a much younger man. He is one of, the 
many witnesses, who by merely living and 
growing wise, attest the fact that the minis- 
try of reconciliation is good both for the 
people and for the,messengers of peace. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


Already acknowledged......... ea $27,892.40 


Mar. r. Society in Cincinnati, O 220.00 
1. First Congregational Societ 
dence, R.I.. I 1,327.94 
1. Sunday- school. “of. Society, 
Providence, : 4.35 
1. Society in Ottawa, Cana 10.00 
4: Society. in ASHDY wesc uencssahicccaiwnas 30.00 
4. rs. Eleanor T. Brooks, Wellesley 20.00 
6. Cae Sunday-school, Newport, ‘ 
6. Miss Elizabeth S. Chadbourne, Dor- 
chester, ‘‘in memory of my mother, 
“eS Mrs. Elizabeth See B oaSea 10.00 
500.00 
7 1.00 
8 
500.00 
8. Ys Henry Arens, Baltimore, ease» 10.00 
8. The Misses Arens, Baltimore, Md 10.00 
10. Society in Richmond Va 3.00 
tr. Society in Lowell. 100.00 
13. Society in Randolp 22.05 
14. Society in Medford.. 100.00 
14. First Parish in Brook 1,442.45 
16. Society in Fall River. 40.90 
16, First Church in Bosto 1,310.00 
17. Society in Florence...... 50.00 
17. New South Church, Boston. 20.00 
20. King’s Chapel, Boston....++++ 217.76 
20. David D. slg New Orlean 5-00 
20. Society in Hood River, Ore . 3.00 
20. Sunday-school, Society in ih 5.00 
21. Society in Lawrence ....... 23.00 
21. Arthur B. Emmons, N 50.00 
21. Society in Chicopee. 50.25 
21. Society in pimentonns 5.12 
22, Society in Belfast, Me.. 12.20 
22. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio.. 5.00 
23. King’s Chapel, Boston... snceees 25.00 
23. Sunday-school eben 
Hills...+ ss. A 5.00 
23. Sunday-school, 
Society, Newton 11.52 
23 Summer Meetings Aseociats 4.00 
24 Society in Keene, N.H.. 225.00 
24. Society in Houlton, Me.. 25.48 
24. Society in Petersham.. ciety 
25. Society in Wellesley Hills... $2 40 
27. Church of the Unity, Worcester. 212.00 
27. Society in Toledo, hio.. . 25 00 
27. Sunday-school, Society i in Brockton. 588) 
27. Sunday-school, Society in Dover.. 3.05 | 
28. Second Church. Boston,.... -.-+ 1,00¢ 00 
28. Sunday-school, Society in Hudson... 7.05 


: Invaluable to elderly people, invalids, and 
SA all who suffer from difficult breathing. Pre- 
BRONCHIAL vent dryness of the throat and alr passages. 


“hoon Avoid Ah dh llth 


Imitations. 


At the ,third service | Mar. = 
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Society in Reading... ...........c005 1 
Sunday-school, seine Haverhill. 7 sae 
3. “In omer’ Mi of M a Greeswoam 
Leonard’ 5.00 
28. 10.00 
28, 1.00 
29. 27.50 
30. 1,000.00 
30. 10,00 
30. 
5.00 
= 66.35 
. 1.75 
30. Mrs. Wm. H. ses Cambridge. .00 
30. First Parish, Portland, Me.. hye 
31. Society in Schenectady, N.Y. 10.00 
31. Society in Newburg, N.Y....... 5.00 
3x. Society in Portumouth, N. tees 125.00 
31. Society in Bath, 6.50 
31. Society in Whitman................. 15.00 
31 outh Congpeantiqnal Roser, ‘Bor. 
ton. 400.00 
FOR CIRCUIT WORK, 
Mar. 11. Miss Julia Delano, New Bedford.. 3. 
18. Women’s National Alliance Branch, maT 
Montreal oi ee aE = 10.00 
18. Women’s National Alliance Branc 
Offa ma, (Camaditicéss chen sccentunis 10.00 
37,679.08 
MINISTERIAL AID FUND, mv 
Already acknowledged.. 161,300.00 
Mar. 4. ben S. raper, Hopedale.. : ny a 
6. Walter Hunnewell, Boston 1,000.00 
9 aes: ieeRico Try og New. a! ipeky 
500.00 


5,000 00 


will go twice as far 

as any other make. 
It’s 

DOUBLE STRENGTH, 


Get the YELLOW 
WRAPPER Cocoa. 


ALL GROCERS. 


BUSHELS of FLOWERS 


Send sc for our great plant and seed catalogue and learn 


hoz zie a dollar's worth of flowers for 30c 
A. SALZER SEED CO.., Lia Crosse, Wis. 


PORTFOLIO OF 


PIPE ORGANS 


REE —Any member of a 
Aa that is spotting ag to 


urchase @ an 
Rave a copy vet wns ‘Po i 
n wr ease 

ar churob. 


Free. 
the name of yo 


Builders wa tho Sincosore’ Hootie Hae SF Sse: 
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Mar. 14. Mrs. David P. Kimball, Boston..... $200.00 
14. Byron Chandler, Manchester, 
PEMePEE EON ala’ ciew'ocns eves owes ase 200.00 
16. J. Rogers Maxwell, Brooklyn, N.Y. 500.00 
20. Gordon Abbott, Boston.........++.. 1,000.00 
22. Mrs. William H. Forbes, Milton.... 300.00 
23. Mrs. E. A. Button, Milwaukee, Wis. 100.00 
30. George Wigglesworth, Milton...... 1,000.00 
31. Charles Merriam, Boston.......+..++ 200.00 
cit 0 3S OOS ee ee 100.00 
31. Miss Mary S. Ames, Boston....... 8 1,000.00 
$73.500.00 
FOR MINISTERIAL AID. 
Mar, 11. Gift of Mrs. Wm. W. Warren, Bos- 
* ton, to establish the Rebecca Ben- 
mett Warren Bund.....ccescscccecs $10,000.0¢ 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to 
Unitarian Sunday School Society during the 
month of March, rgos. 


Boston, Arlington Street Church..--...+..++e0000+ $100.00 
Lowell, Mass., First Unitarian Society.....++++++ 50.00 
Buffalo, N.Y., Parkside Unitarian Sunday-school. 5.00 


Erie, Pa., First Unitarian Sunday-school.-... +... 
Philadelphia, Pa., First Unitarian Sunday-school. 
Kennebunk, Me., First Congregational Parish.... 
Davenport, Ia., First Unitarian Sunday-school... 


r 5.00 

Walpole, Mass., First Parish Sunday-school..... 5.00 
Boston (Dorchester), Third Religious Sunday- 

SCHOONauuelveaisee tn stiedoeeAiedss Sci sereseses 5.00 

Chicago, Ill., Third Unitarian Sunday-school.... 10.00 

Wilmington, Del., First Unitarian Sunday-school. 5.00 
Holyoke, Mass., Liberal Christian Sunday- 

school. 2.50 

Boston, First Church 105.00 
Sharon, Mass., First Congregational Sunday- 

N meg ee - 1.50 

ew York, N. 

New York’ N.Y cap 

school... 10 00 

750 

25.00 

5.00 

1.69 

5.00 

2.00 

AP-ECHOON Ss sa cnchisiomelevhoisees ves 20.00 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Fourth Unitarian Sunday “school ; 
CHI OSE) onc cece no 0 es a eee Sed ieee 2.00 


Eastport, Me., First Congregational Sunday- 
school 


__ school 
Litieton, 


Boston (Neponset), Mass., Unity Sunday-scho 


. 10.00 
Sudbury, Mass., First Congregational Sunday- 
SCTIER ERIS CRIs «wah nis 004) bie 6./<'ve dcp'ne accuses ce 3.00 
a Mass., First Congregational S y- 
BCR Bees aveos con nan See aaices cise cae8 vee : 
Sherhoms, Mass., First Congregational Sunday- Bi 
MM seca Mre isiwitn nee 6 SaEe Tice ves Sis sve 200 
Dover, Mass., First Parish Sunday-school........ 1.00 
Groton, Mass., First Church of Christ............ 5.00 
Jamestown, N. ., Independent Congregational 
PERNT Radin wilce.as'ns.p ode sass «sve e'e be 2 62 
Lawrence, Mass., First Unitarian Sunday-school. 2.00 
Brookline, Mass., First Parish (on account).....+ 5.00 
rooklyn Y., Second Unitarian Sunday- 
Oa Lod amaxseininswaicees ovee'e tes 5.00 
Rath, N.H., Independent Christian Society...... 1.00 
Weston, Mass., First Parish Sunday-school...... 10.00 
te Mass., Second Parish Sunday- 
SERMON MO SMEUNESECENN .dscsscicecc.ss00 2000 
Mendon, Mass., First Parish Sunday-school..... 5.00 
Berlin, Mass., First Unitarian Sunday-school.... 6.00 


Ricuarp C. Humpureys, Treasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the ‘‘Children’s 
Mission,” ete., for current expenses from Jan- 
uary 1 to April 1, 1905. 

Sunday-school, All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, to 


make Mr. Frank M. Leavitta Life Member.. $20.00 
Norfolk Sunday-school, Dorchester, from two 
Vittle Ghildreniss. .... see eseesee sets cscs evens, .50 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Brattleboro, Vt. 10.14 
Ladies’ Sewing C rcle, Unitarian Society, Med- 
Ms Ra eae Ss ee a eee 5.00 
Sunday-school, Channing. Religious Society, 
Newton, includes Life Memberships for 
Emily Wellington, Dorothy G._Emmons. 
Myra A. Southworth, Edward Moll, and 
Pee BE RASIET sco cce. ta. s cere cdeecevsesse 109,00 
Mrs. Charles R. Hayden............ 15.00 
Milton Akers.... 5.00 
i H. Fiske 20 00 
Miss H. A. Towle................ 1.00 
A Friend in Keene, N 1.00 
Three Life Memberships 60.00 
Miss Harriet L. 10.00 
Life Membershi 20.00 
Mrs. D. H. Eggleston..... .50 
Miss Katharine Mil 25.00 
Mrs. Eliot Hubbard.. 25.00 
. $327 14 
H. Pickerine, Treasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 
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$13.50. 


INES 


strictly a 


It has two broad, deep shelves, measuring 38 by 19 inches. 


This Oak Serving Dresser comes in answer to 
a long-felt need. 

We have had so many calls for something 
that should be more elaborate than a dinner 
wagon and less pretentious than a buffet 
that we have endeavored to answer the de- 
mand by this piece of furniture which is 


serving dresser. 


The lower one 


is for vegetable dishes and removes: the upper carries the service of the suc- 


ceeding courses. 


The drawers are spacious and will accommodate many articles. 


One may be for linen and napery, the other for small silver, cutlery and table 


necessaries. 
Also made in Mahogany. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. | 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon 
$1.00 per hundred. act 
No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL MzgtHop: How it i 


worked and how it ought to be worked. By 

Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 

Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 

$1.50 per hundred. Cah 

. 6. CuuRcH ORGANIZATION. By Rey. William I. 

Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. P 

. 8 THe Jupcmenr: The True Doctrine of the 
udgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

‘ifiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. ; 

Rey. H. M. Sim- 


Tue BreatH oF Lire. By 


No. 9. 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. LipeRaAt CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rey. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Joszru Prizstiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuat O’cLock 1s 1T 1n Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 pér hundred. 

No.15. A Sout.witH Four Winpows Orzn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMons ON ReviIVALs. Fy, Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. socents per hundred. 

No. 23. A Workinc THEory 1N Etnics. By Rev.J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Curistran Unitarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THe SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. By 
nt James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 


Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year? 
4. War and Peace. 
5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
6. The Fading Leaf. 
7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 


Series on “ Life’s Dark Problems,” 


8. I, The Answer of Job. 

10. Il. Some Theological Answers. 
uu. Ill, The Divine Government. 
12. IV. Pain. 

16. VY. Life’s Incompleteness. 

18. VI. Moral Evil. 


19. VII. Death. 

20. VIII. Accidents and Calamities. 
21. IX. Mental Disease and Decay. 
22. X. Is God a Father? 


9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 


Day. 

14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 

15. A Happy New Year. 

17. ‘‘The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer.) 

23. One Unitarian Minister: John White Chad- 


wick. 

24. One Unitarian Layman: William H. Bald- 
win, Jr. 

25. The Significance of Lent. 

26. Some Religious Uses of Sympathy. 

27. Signs of Spring in Nature and in Human 
Lif 


e. 
28. In Remembrance of Me. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York, 
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Pleasantrics. 


Scotch humor burns low in the church, but | 
it is mever wholly extinguished. ‘Weel, 
friends,”’ said the minister to his congrega- 
tion, ‘‘the kirk is urgently in need of siller, 
and, as we have failed to get money honestly, 
we will have to see what a bazaar will do for 


us. 


Douglas Jerrold was asked to contribute 
to a subscription fund for a needy author, 
and impatiently inquired the sum needed. 
“Well,” was the response, ‘‘I think just four | 
and two naughts will put him straight.” 
“Put me down for one of the naughts,’’ was 
the reply. 


He said to his wife as he was leaving home 
in the morning, “Oh, by the way, my dear, 
if I find I can’t get away from the works in 
time for dinner to-night, I’ll send you a note 
by a messenger.’ The wife replied: ‘You 
needn’t bother. I’ve already found the note 
in your coat pocket.” 


Mary was poring over a large book she 
had seen her father reading the night before. 


‘‘P-h-i-l-o-s-o-p-h-e-r,”” she spelled labori- 
ously. Then, after. a moment’s inward 
struggle, she said ‘‘Philosopher. What’s 


that, Tommy?” “Huh!” said Tommy. “I 
should think you’d know. It’s a man who 
rides a philosophede.’’—New York Tvmes. 


A New York woman tells of an experience 
which she had recently in one of the large 
department stores. She was looking for 
some house furnishings, and, walking up to 
one of the floor- walkers, asked where she 
could see the candelabra. ‘“‘ All canned goods 
two counters to the left,” answered the offi- 
cial guide briefly —Harper’s Weekly. 


“Have ye iver noticed how a crab does be 
walkin’ backwards most av th’ time? Well, 
accordin’ to th’ laws av nature, ’twill only 
be a matther av time till they'll be gettin’ 
heads on th’ other ind to be seein’ where 
they’re goin’. Tis that makes ivvolution. 

. Nature is a wonderful thing whin ye 
come to study it.””—F rom Charles D. Stewart's 
“The Fugitive Blacksmith,” 


Among the visitors at an art exhibition 
were two old ladies from the country. They 
were examining with great interest a bas- 
relief of a young Greek shepherd, beneath 
which were inscribed the words, ‘‘ Executed 
in terra cotta.” “I wonder where Terra 
Cotta is?’”’ ventured the elder of the two, 
turning to her companion. ‘Well, now, I 


ought to know,” hesitated the other, ‘but 
I can’t seem to place it just now.” ‘Ah, 
well,’ rejoined the first speaker, as they 


passed on, “it must be a dreadful place if 
they execute harmless young boys like that 
there.” 


The story is told of a man whose wife had 
arranged an ‘‘authors’ evening,’ and per- 
suaded her reluctant husband to remain at 
home and help her receive the fifty guests 
who were asked to partake of this intellectual 
feast. The first author was dull enough, but 
the second was still duller. ‘The rooms were 
intolerably warm, and, on pretence of letting 
in some cool air, the unfortunate host es- 
caped to the hall, where he found the foot- 
man comfortably asleep on the carved oak 


settle. ‘‘Wake up,” he said, sternly, in the 
man’s ear, ‘‘wake up, I say! You must 
have been listening at the keyhole!’”— 


Youth's Companion. 
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BIGELOW 


‘———) CLOCKS 
wo 1Mantel Ornaments 


51 WASHINGTON: ST 
GORNER WEST ‘ST 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 

Cleansed, Disinfected, Strai ae pad 

and Packed Moth-proof at 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 

Established 1895 

Tel, 12x12 Oxford 


ride Temple Place 


— PIPE S&REED 


Yo 0 OR 
x Borisroust 


__ BOSTON — MAS 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ETS, Jan. 1, 1901 1784,010. 
TrABILITIES ayes 
$3,214,603.79 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

a F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D . FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. ULL, apSeeretary. 

WW RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


THOUGHTS ON THE LAST SUPPER 


HENRY A. MILES, D.D. 
With a Picture of Dr. Miles 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


For sale at the UNITARIAN BooK-Rooms, 


| 25 Beacon Street, and by Gro. H. EL.is Co., 


heeesas ig 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


HUR 


— 


ARPETS. 


(28) [Apri 6 1905 


Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL aR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIBLD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. - Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Springfield 


| * ’ School 
Miss Kimball’s roo @itis. 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 20th 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. m- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


ne 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and oose ae 
trated pamphlet sent free. DR. G. WHI 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Individual 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receift of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - - £Boston 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHMINCTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


“wae 


BOSTON. 


